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Pictures which were Never Taken 


E. L. C. MORSE 


HEN traveling in Mexico, you put 

your faith in God and await develop- 

ments. Arriving at (uerétaro, I 
found that my trunk had gone astray somewhere 
up the line. It would be all right, the agent 
said, if I changed cars as I intended for Guada- 
lajara there and then, and the trunk would 
follow. Experienced somewhat in Mexican 
travel, I decided I would wait until the trunk 
arrived and until I could actually see it loaded 
into the same train that I was taking. 

Photographically the town was only moder- 
ately interesting. I got a very good shot at a 
peon family eating breakfast on the sidewalk 
during the father’s rest-period at about 9 a.m. 
(spoiled by the genial and inefficient Kodak- 
man later in developing). Another peon in 
rags, but with the manners and carriage of a 
Beau Brummel, was a success. Two ancient 
church-doors completed the morning’s work. 

The dinner was good, but the afternoon sun 
was hot. In Mexico only dogs and Gringos 
(Americans) are abroad in the heat of the day. 
I had passed my novitiate as a Gringo several 
years ago, so I sat in the shade of the large 
open door, smoking and playing with my cam- 
era, listening to the interminable reminiscences 
of the garrulous landlord, Don Jose. ‘The 
trunk will arrive mafiana, Sefior, and there is 
not for which to molest one’s self,” interpolated 
that aged man in the midst of a recital of how 
Diaz arrived in the town with his army, “it 
makes many years since.” The tobacco wasn’t 
half bad, the old ox-hide chair was comfortable, 
and, after all, what’s the use of molesting one’s 
self in the Land of To-morrow ¢ 

Photographically there was nothing to do that 
afternoon. The hot sun blazed down on the 


small round cobblestones in the street and cast 
deep shadows under the heavy adobe walls. <A 
girl came to the fountain with a jar for water, 
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but she wasn’t pretty and didn’t carry the jar 
gracefully. A fellow was standing in the shade 
of a balcony lisping sweet nonsense to a young 
lady behind a fan in an open window. But 
they were too far off and he was dressed in 
American fashion. The group was not worth a 
plate. Down the street somewhere was an old 
woman crying La Nieve (Ice Cream) in that 
characteristically plaintive wail of the Mexican 
street-vendor. Possibly she might be worth 
taking, if she came my way. The only thing I 
had found really worth while on that street had 
been a native meson, which is a sort of wayside 
inn and cattle-yard where traveling families put 
up their cattle and themselves for a day or two 
of rest before proceeding to the next town. 
The cattle are turned out into a yard and the 
people hire a room in which they sleep at night. 
I had had a try at that, but the lights and 
shadows were puzzling, and the only proper way 
to take the subject was a time-exposure in the 
yard among the cattle. The cattle manifested 
considerable interest in me and my camera and 
evidently were in a receptive mood for informa- 
tion regarding photography, but a really wise 
man does not venture among a herd of Mexican 
cattle afoot. I compromised on a shot or two 
outside of the fence and came back for dinner, 
hungry and disgusted. 

* You see, Sefior,” said Don Jose to me as, 
watch in hand, I lazily read off my Watkins 
meter, * you see, we Mexicans never wanted to 
kill Maximiliano ; he was such a fool not to es- 
‘ape when we gave him every chance.” 

* How so?” said I. 

The old man took out some tobacco and a 
piece of brown paper, rolled a cigarette, lighted 
it deliberately, drew a long whiff, settled back in 
his chair, looked dreamily down the street and 
began : 

«+ Juarez never wanted Maximiliano’s life; he 
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ranted him to leave the country. I was a sol- 
dier at the time and I had my instructions not 
to see. Not to see anything,” said the old man, 
moving his right forefinger slowly forward and 
back as all Mexicans in that part of the country 
do when they express a negative. I watched 
that aged finger slowly waving forward and 
back. Of a sudden it stopped wagging. Up 
rose both his hands. 

* Por Dios, hombre, un toro bravo, corre!” 

I took one look. It was not the longing, 
lingering look of which the poet speaks. It was 
a sort of high-tension blink of the eye, but it 
was sufficient. The animal was certainly com- 
ing our way pretty fast. He looked ugly and 
there was no time to spare. Don Jose slid 
under the table and I shot like a bullet for 


Billy was certainly the dearest little thing 
that ever lived. <A friend of ours had come 
over to Guadalajara from the West Coast by 
mule-back across the mountains and Billy had 
come over with him — on our friend’s hat. He 
seemed, for some strange reason, to prefer the 
hat as a mode of travel; but how he ever hung 
on to that hat all that distance has always been 
a mystery. Whenever the party stopped, Billy 
hopped down off the hat, had a few crumbs 
and went back to the hat. At night he slept 
inside the hat. Finally Billy, the hat and the 
owner of the hat arrived at Guadalajara and 
stayed at our house. 

The children fell in love with Billy at once. 
Billy wavered a while between allegiance to the 
owner of the hat and to his new admirers; but 
the children won the day, and he never shed a 
tear, in public at least, when the owner of the 
hat took the train for the States. He adopted 
us (or we adopted him, whichever it was) and 
became a regular member of the family. He 
seemed to crave human company, and the more 
intimate the relations, the better he was pleased. 
His favorite perch was on one’s shoulder. As 
nearly as possible he was impartial in bestowing 
his affections and his time. I came in for my 
share whenever I was in the house. He seemed 
to prefer standing on my collar. The cloth of 
my coat, it seems, was smooth and slippery and 
he could not get a good footing, so he took to 
the collar. Besides, the collar was more or less 
like a twig or a branch, I suppose, to his primi- 
tive imagination. At any rate, Billy preferred 
the collar, and it was no use to argue with him. 
He would bite (but very gently) and he would 
scold so hard, if he was taken off, that I finally 


the stairs leading to the flat roof of the inn. 

The bull walked into the front door and stood 
still. He was a smallish, black, vicious-looking 
brute with a turbid blue eye, shining wet snout, 
pointed horns and a wisp of curly hair on the 
forehead. A most magnificent picture in luminous 
shadow, a gray door-frame and a white adobe 
background. The posture was perfect, the light- 
ing irreproachable ; focus, 20 feet; diaphragm, 
F/6; time, YS see.; plate, Cramer Crown. 
The opportunity of a lifetime! Only 
only — the camera was down there on the floor 
within a few feet of those shining horns. His 
majesty snorted around, didn’t see Don Jose 
and concluded it was not worth while to climb 
the stairs after me. He turned around and 
went out. That picture was never taken. 


alas ! 





accepted Billy on my collar with all the other 
new and strange experiences incident to a day’s 
work in Mexico. The only idiosynerasy of his 
that I could never quite accept was his inquisi- 
tive nature. Having no hands and being oc- 
cupied as to the feet with hanging on, his beak 
was his only means of investigating strange 
phenomena like human ears and necks. It 
always seemed to me that after he had once 
minutely investigated every square millimeter of 
my cuticle, neck and ears, he ought to be satis- 
fied. In fact the only hard feelings that ever 
came between us was when Billy began his fifth 
or sixth round of inspection on the circumfer- 
ence of my collar. But birds, even from the 
days of Aristophanes, were ever unamenable to 
reason. I accepted the inevitable. 

By all means Billy’s picture must be taken, 
and taken rightly, too. No conventional, record 
snapshot of, say, a child with a bird on its 
shoulder, a bird held on a finger, or anything of 
that sort. That would be too commonplace. 
Billy must be taken in some unconventional, 
characteristic attitude — doing something strik- 
ing and original. 

After a great deal of serious cogitation on the 
part of the whole family, we decided on some- 
thing which was really worth while. We 
studied Billy’s habits and finally hit upon just 
the right thing. 

Every night after supper Billy retired early. 
The place he selected for a dormitory was a 
quiet nook in the washstand in our sleeping- 
room. As soon as dawn appeared, he walked 
out of his aleove, hopped up on the dresser and 
waited. The moment we opened our eyes in 
the morning, he would hop to the bed and 
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THE ADAMS MEMORIAL 


“GRIEF ” 


begin to chatter, and then, adieu to all sleep 
that morning. But until we made a move he 
would stand there on the dresser alert and 
ready, peering at his human friends in complete 
silence. A picture of that scene would in- 
deed be a delicious souvenir. 

At daybreak next morning I calculated the 
light by my Watkins meter. I fixed up a long 
rubber tube leading from the camera into the 
next room, where I slept. I focused the dis- 
tance very carefully, set the camera exactly 
right and composed the picture correctly (minus 
Billy, of course) on the ground-glass, slipped in 
an ortho. plate, pulled the slide and covered the 
camera over with a blanket, except the shutter, 
which I knew was light-tight. We put the 
children into the bed near Billy’s dormitory. 
From my bed I could look through the open 
door and see the children’s bed and the dresser 
where Billy would stand. Billy was a gorgeous 
symphony of green, yellow and scarlet; the 
cloth on the dresser was white, the wall a pale 
blue, the bed brass, the children’s hair blonde. 
Billy standing wide awake on the manicure case 
on the dresser watching the sleeping children — 
could anything be more charming ¢ 

That morning I woke before daylight, but 








Cc. G. B. CONGER 


made never a move. Through my half-closed 
eyes I could see the whole scene. I listened 
attentively. I could hear the regular breathing 
of the children, but no sound from Billy. It 
grew a little lighter. Ah! there was Billy, 
hopping out from his hiding-place! He hopped 
along and then flew up to the dresser and stood 
motionless, waiting for the children to stir. 
The light was not quite strong enough yet. 
I would wait a while. I waited; Billy waited. 
Now, now was the right time. But what was 
that’ A smothered squeak and a swift crash! 
I jumped out of bed and saw a big white cat 
swiftly running through the patio. As the cat 
jumped from the stairs to the low, flat roof I 
saw something in its mouth that was green, 
yellow and scarlet. 

Another one of those exquisite pictures that 
were never taken ! 


P.S. The reader may be interested to know 
that although I failed miserably in my time- 
exposure with Billy, I made a highly-successful 
snapshot at the cat about a week later. The 
technical data are as follows: Time, 5 a.m. ; 
Exposure, about 1/100 sec.; Lens, Remington ; 
Aperture, 32; Development, cold lead. 
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Washington, The Mecca of the Photographer 


CHARLES E. FAIRMAN 





THE WHITE HOUSE — EAST FRONT 


is ASHINGTON, all out for Wash- 

ington!” We have entered the 

Union Station, one of the latest 
of the additions to the architectural embellish- 
ments to the Capital City. We pass through the 
* Concours ” and enter the waiting room of the 
station. Possibly we may be just in time to hear 
the call for a departing train, * Train-for-Balti- 
more-W ilmington-Philadelphia-and New York.” 
We hear the words plainly enunciated, and the 
sonorous echoes filling the vaulted ceiling of 
the waiting-room. It is a wonderful voice, that 
of a small man who for years has announced the 
departure of trains. It fills the vast space and 
enters the remotest corners —a wonderful ex- 
ample of the power of the human voice trained 
for this purpose. 

Passing through the waiting-room of the sta- 
tion, we stand in front of the plaza and get our 
first view of the Capital City. We have read 
of the Nation’s Capital for years: we have 
longed and hoped for an opportunity to visit it, 
and now we are here. We must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment, for it is not as we ex- 
pected we should find it. In front of us is a 
large semi-improved space. In the distance we 


W. S. SHEETZ 


see the white marble mass of the Senate Oftice- 
Building and beyond this the Capitol. We note 
that the Capitol seems to stand askew with the 
west front of the Senate Office-Building. At 
the right we see the sky-line of the city — the 
Washington Monument, the spire of the Metro- 
politan Methodist Church — the church in which 
President Grant worshiped. We shall probably 
also see the spires of Trinity Episcopal Church 
and the dome of the National Museum.  Be- 
tween these conspicuous points and the station we 
shall see uninteresting buildings, some of them 
below the grade of the plaza, while at the left we 
shall find more of the small and unpretentious 
houses, remnants of those which formerly filled 
the space now occupied by the station and its 
plaza; and we realize that the new order of 
things has encroached upon former conditions 
and that, to say the least, the combination is in- 
congruous. 

We have entered the Capital City upon a tour 
of sight-seeing with our cameras to record our 
impressions. We have arranged such details of 
our trip as relate to the disposal of baggage and 
the selection of a hotel, and now we wish to use 
our time to the best advantage, and it is there- 
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fore advisable that we look around a bit and see 


what we want and where the best subjects are 
located, so we will investigate a little and make 
some mental notes before placing our impressions 
upon the films or plates of our cameras. 

It is well as a first step to go direct to the 
Capitol and from the east front of the central 
portion of the building take a survey of the view 
as seen from the steps of the main entrance to 
the Capitol. It should be remembered that 
promiscuous camera-work at the Capitol or in 
the Capitol Grounds is not permitted without first 
having obtained a card from the Superintendent 
of the U. S. Capitol Building and Grounds. 
These permits are issued upon application at the 
Superintendent’s office without charge and are in 
the following form : 

* Office of Superintendent, U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing and Grounds — 
* Washington, D. C., 1911. 

* The Bearer hereof has permission to make 
photo. pictures in the Capitol (Senate-wing ex- 
cepted) and on the Capitol Grounds. 

* For the Superintendent.” 
These permits are dated, and the period for 
which the permit is given is also stated on the 
permit. They are usually given for the number 
of days requested by the applicant. If the ap- 
plicant desires to make photographs in the Sen- 
ate-wing of the Capitol, application therefore 


should be made to the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate. In no case, unless by a special permit, 
is the making of groups in the Capitol grounds 
allowed, nor is the photographer allowed to make 
snapshots of individuals, for to do this would 
result in the permit’s being confiscated by the 
Capitol police, who are instructed to this effect. 
This may seem something of a digression, but it 
is well to be forewarned, and to save the em- 
harrassment of being interfered with by the 
Capitol police, who are simply following their 
instructions. 

We will suppose that we are now standing on 
the high steps leading to the east entrance of the 
Rotunda of the Capitol. 
the Library of Congress, the most elaborate 
library-building in the world: at our right is the 
House of Representatives Office-Building, while 
at our left is the marble Senate Office- Building. 
These two office-buildings, added to the Capi- 
tol group within the past decade, equal in cubic 
contents the cubic contents of the Capitol Build- 
ing, and yet notwithstanding the increased cost 
of labor and materials present a comparison in 
saving worthy of study by those who believe 
that all of the good things are gone with the 
days that are passed. 

While we are on the Capitol steps it may 
come to your notice that in the group-plan of 
buildings there seems to be no adequate balance 
for the Library of Congress. 


In front of us is seen 


This omission of 
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some building to compensate in architectural ar- 
rangement will be fully cared for with the erec- 
tion just opposite the Library of Congress of a 
Supreme-Court-Building ; and when this con- 
templated ;lan has been carried out, the entire 
plaza east of the Capitol will be surrounded by 
imposing examples of architecture and the con- 
ditions which now seem somewhat unfinished 
and out of harmony will then be blended into a 
harmonious unity. 

When you had your first glimpse of the plaza 
south of the Union Station, comment was made 
on the unfinished conditions and the incongruous 
surroundings. What perhaps in other 
would have been a completed scheme still looks 
in this instance like an example of plans sus- 
pended on account of lack of funds. It may in- 
terest you to know that it is the intention of 
Congress to purchase all of the ground between 
the Union Station and the Capitol and convert 
it into a park, thus preserving for some distance 
around all of these buildings sufficient open space 
to prevent dwarting the beauty of this group of 
buildings by the close proximity of buildings of 
the skyscraper class. 

But this is enough of the future. It may, 
however, be briefly stated that in the minds of 
some who have thought much on this subject, 
the day is not so far distant when with the 
Supreme-Court-Building added to the group and 
the space referred to purchased by the Govern- 


cities 


ment and converted into a park, the street cars 
will then be obliged to resort to a subway, and 
through all of this large space (approximating 
one hundred acres of park) there will be nothing 
to offend the zsthetic sense. 

It has been stated that the Library of Con- 
gress is housed in the most elaborate library- 
building in the world. This is saying much in 
a few words and making a very broad assertion. 
It is better, however, to form your own opinion 
and, after you have carefully gone over the 
entire building by day, to make a second visit 
at night and look at the gorgeous coloring and 
the beautiful decorations by electric light, and 
then ask yourself if this statement is too strong. 

The making of photographs in the Library of 
Congress is permitted upon securing a card from 
the superintendent of the building. Tripods 
with metal points will not be permitted, and the 
visitor had better secure such rubber tips as 
are used for rendering chairs noiseless, or some 
serviceable pieces of cork to cover the metal 
points, as an evidence of good faith and as 
showing a purpose to avoid scratching the 
beautiful marble floor. 

It will be a waste of time to suggest what to 
photograph in the Library. I may note in 
passing that beautiful pictures have been made 
of the lower atrium, and of the columns of the 
upper atrium. Others have photographed single 
mural decorations, and I have seen of the mosaic 
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entitled ** Minerva,” by Elihu Vedder, some very 
wonderful negatives. 

While in the Library of Congress, you must 
surely find time to go to the art-department and 
ask to be shown the two relief models of the 
city of Washington. One is intended to show 
the city as it was before the Park-Commission of 
1902 made its exhaustive study of conditions 
and its voluminous report ; the other model is to 
show the Washington that is hoped for — the 
Washington to be, when the plans of the Art- 
Commission have been realized. Much as you 
may desire to expose plates or films, if you 
really wish to know something of the city, study 
these two models earnestly for some twenty 
minutes and you will know more of the condi- 
tions of the city and feel better acquainted with 
the locations of places of interest than would be 
possible by reading hour after hour from the 
most carefully-prepared guide-book, or the best- 
written historical description, 

After you have seen the Library and have 
resolved to come for a second visit at night, I 
wish you to go back to the Capitol and get a 
view of the city from the west terrace, or, what 
is still better, see the view of the city to the 
westward from the portico reached by leaving 
the west side of the Rotunda and going to the 
door directly opposite. From this portico the 
city is spread out before you so that you can 
form an idea of the objects of interest within 
a small radius. Below, at the west side of 
the Capitol grounds, begins that portion of park 
known as “The Mall,” stretching from the 
grounds of the Botanic Gardens to the Potomac 
River. If you have remembered the plans you 
have just seen in the Library of Congress, you 
will recognize this large area in the Washington 
of the future as being divided from north to 
south by a wide avenue lined on either side by 
buildings of classic architecture to be occupied 
by the different departments of the Govern- 
ment. In this plan, the removal of all of the 
buildings on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the Capitol to the Treasury 
Department is contemplated, and the White 
House as well as the Capitol will form an im- 
portant feature in reconstructed Washington. 

You may have seen, while you were on the 
east steps of the Capitol, some groups of statu- 
ary, and in the niches under the portico two 
statues representing * War” and * Peace” — 
both of them seeming to convey by their dilapi- 
dated condition that they have seen much of 
war but little of peace. You may not have 
been impressed by the group called * Discovery,” 
by the Italian sculptor, Luigi Persico, or by the 


group entitled “The Rescue,” by Horatio 
Greenough. Do not, however, deceive yourself 
with the thought that because the examples are 
weather-worn and damaged by the vandalism of 
the curio-hunter that there is an absence of 
good art in Washington. On the contrary, 
there are abundant examples in the city of the 
best of the art of the present as well as the art 
of the earlier days, and for the reason that all 
camera-users who work seriously are from 
the nature of the case lovers of art, it will not 
be out of place to mention some of the interest- 
ing art-centers in and about Washington. 

We are here at the Capitol, and we may as 
well, before leaving, consider what this vast 
building contains and determine whether it will 
interest us. In the Rotunda, through which we 
have just passed hastily, are the historical paint- 
ings of Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Chapman, Weir 
and Powell—a rare historical collection when 
we consider the subjects, the periods and the 
painters. In this same Rotunda are three 
examples of the work of David d’Angers — 
the bronze statue of Jefferson, the bronze por- 
trait-bust of Washington and the marble bust 
of Lafayette. When we examine these works 
we shall do well to remember that in the period 
in which he lived David d’Angers was one of 
the most celebrated sculptors of France. In 
the same Rotunda are two statues — those of 
Hamilton and Baker — by Horatio Stone; the 
statue of Grant, by Franklin Simmons; the 
statue of Lincoln, by Vinnie Ream Hoxie, and 
the portrait-head in marble of Lincoln, by Gut- 
zon Borglum. ‘There is also a copy of Houdon’s 
* Washington,” by W. J. Hubard. 

In Statuary Hall you will find about forty 
statues contributed by the different states to this 
Hall of Fame. If you judge hastily, you will 
probably condemn the collection; if you act 
moderately, you will probably not be over-en- 
thusiastic. If you are thoughtful and conserva- 
tive, you will probably conclude that the massing 
together in a room of this shape and of this 
area of so many statues representing side by 
side men who were prominent over a hundred 
years ago with those of more modern times is a 
trying arrangement, and that if these statues could 
be separated and viewed singly. the effect would 
be far more pleasing. If this should be your 
decision, you are acting wisely and there is hope 
for your reputation as a critic of the fine arts. 
In support of this conclusion it is well to ask 
whether if the men themselves, here perpetu- 
ated in marble and bronze, could be summoned 
into one assembly wearing the garments to 
which they were accustomed while they were 
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the leaders of the nation would they not as an 
assembly look out of place and incongruous ¢ 
If this is true, is it not also true that their 
statues, if conforming to the customary expected 
realism, must also follow the same rule we have 
applied to an assembly of the people here com- 
memorated’ In and about the Capitol are 
forty-nine statues, fifty-one portrait busts, nine 
other pieces of statuary not included in the 
above classification; also fifty-two historical 
paintings and fifty-four portraits. The fore- 
going statistical statement does not include the 
frescoes, the bas-reliefs or the bronze 
To continue this line of thought, it may be well 
to know that in the Capital City there are more 
public statues than in any other American city. 
This equestrian statue — that of General Jack- 
son in Lafayette Square —is the first eques- 
trian statue erected in the United States, and 
was erected in 1853. In this same square is a 
statue to Baron Von Steuben, erected but a few 
months ago and the latest of the many statues 
in the city. The Von Steuben statue is by 
Albert Jaegers, the Jackson statue by Clark 
Mills. 

You may, however, say that numbers are in- 
significant when compared to quality, and the 
truth of this statement is gladly conceded. Let 
us, notwithstanding, go a little further in the 
direction of quality. Among the public statues 
are one by Thomas Ball, one by Daniel Ches- 
ter French, one by Saint Gaudens, one by Charles 
Henry Niehaus, two by J. Q. A. Ward, two by 
Henry Kirke Brown, two by Franklin Simmons, 
and two by Launt Thompson. In addition to 
these, there are many statues by sculptors possi- 
bly not so well known as those cited. 

But this is not all of the art of Washington. 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art contains a fine collee- 
tion of paintings, including not only many exam- 
ples of the earlier German and French schools, 
but also many of our more modern American 
paintings. In the National Gallery (now tempo- 
rarily housed in the New National Museum) is 
a collection of about one hundred and fifteen 
paintings, the gift of William T. Evans. All 
of these are the work of American painters. 
This nucleus of a National Gallery of Art con- 
tains many other examples of painting and 
sculpture. There is enough art in Washington 
to give the serious student a rich and well- 
remembered treat. 

But you may ask what there is which will 
interest the photographer who has but little 
interest in painting or sculpture’ In reply it 
may be said that much depends upon what you 
want to photograph. For the camerist fond of 
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landscape-studies there is abundant material in 
the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home, in the Zoolog- 
ical Park, or in Rock Creek Park. All of these 
parks are large tracts with well-built roads suit- 
able for motoring or driving, and there are many 
beautiful spots where nature has not been * im- 
proved” by the introduction of necessary but 
unsightly telegraph poles. If one is fond of 
quaint old dwellings, plenty of these — many of 
them of national historic interest — can be found 
in West Washington, formerly known as George- 
town, the older part of the city. If one is fond 
of fine specimens of residential architecture, 
many examples, owned by the millionaire class 
of the city, are to be found. If one inclines to 
more imposing examples of public architecture, 
the public buildings of the city, such as the 
Treasury Department, the Patent-Office and 
the General Land-Office. as well as the Court- 
House, furnish examples of the most dignified 
public structures in this country ; and if one is 
fond of the human side of photography one will 
find upon the streets many examples of the negro 
type. for fully one-third of the population of 
Washington is of the negro race. To those 
from the Northland they will furnish a novel 
feature for the camera; to those from the South- 
land they will seem lacking the picturesqueness 
of the negro in the more southern states. 

The river-front of the city, extending for 
miles, is noted for its picturesque and quaint 
scenery, and of course you will want to take the 
trip by steamer to Mount Vernon and see the 
home and the tomb of Washington. Cameras 
may be used upon the grounds of the Mount 
Vernon estate, but the taking of groups for 
commercial purposes is prohibited. 

From the west terrace of the Capitol, one may 
see a fine view of the city, with beautiful cloud- 
effects, particularly at sunset. Nearly every 
visitor attempts to photograph the Washington 
monument, and many have failed. It is a difti- 
cult subject, and any who select difficult subjects 
from choice will find something in the monu- 
ment to test their utmost skill. 

In addition to the excursion to Mount Vernon, 
there are many other side-trips which may be 
taken by those who are anxious to see all that 
is to be seen and incidentally to photograph 
those things which appeal to them. Only six 
miles distant by trolley is the quaint old town 
of Bladensburgh, Maryland, near which is the 
famous duelling-ground where affairs of honor 
were settled in those days when duelling was 
the court of final appeal. Near this town, the 
battle of Bladensburgh was fought in the war of 
1812. The town itself is only a small hantlet, 
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but many of the houses are over a century old, 
and you will be shown more than one house said 
to have been visited by Washington. The east- 
ern branch of the Potomac in former years was 
navigable to this town, and a hundred years ago 
it was a place of some importance. On the 
Virginia side one may visit Alexandria, and see 
the church in which Washington was accus- 
tomed to worship. Alexandria is quaint rather 
than progressive, but the visit is weli worth the 
time, and you can go by ferry or by the now 
common trolley-line. At Arlington, Virginia, 
you may see the home of Robert E. Lee, over- 
looking the city of Washington. The Lee estate 
has been converted into a national cemetery and 
to those who remember the Civil War only 
through the medium of history it will reveal 
many new emotions to visit this cemetery and 
realize the cost of that great conflict. Another 
interesting side-trip is to Great Falls, Virginia, 
reached by a trolley-line and situated fourteen 
miles from the city. At this place there is 
abundant material for those who are fond of the 
rugged forms of nature. The falls are impres- 
sive in their grandeur, and there are plenty of 
little bits of nature well worth while. The trip, 
however, if one finds the best of the mate- 
rial, requires considerable walking ; and the re- 
sultant fatigue will have to be borne in patience. 
One of the oldest homes and most picturesque 


























examples of the early days is to be found a little 
distance from Chevy Chase Lake, Maryland, 
known as Clean Drinking Manor. This home 
dates back to about 1750 and is noted as one of 
the places where Washington used to call prior 
to the days of the Revolution. Painters, photo- 
graphers and etchers have visited this spot and 
taken away their records of the early days. It 
never was pretentious and has been kept in but 
passable repair. It has, however, been spared 
the desecration of so-called * restoration,” and 
to the historically-inclined is a rare opportunity. 

The visitor may come and find things of 
greater interest than those enumerated, and that 
is one of the charms of Washington — it is not 
like any other city in the country. It may lack 
the substantial blocks of business-houses, the 
inartistic sky-scraper, the hum of factories and 
the smoke of large manufactories. Its shipping 
and its commerce may seem insignificant, and 
yet it is the Capital City of the nation of the 
world greatest in those qualities which count for 
true preeminence, not only in the things accom- 
plished, but in the things hoped for. This is 
Washington, the Capital of the nation, and in 
its beauty, its attractiveness, its history, it is not 
a city of the north or the south, the east or the 
west, but of the whole country; and in it you, 
although residing in some distant state, have an 
equal share with all other citizens. 
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Some Thoughts about the Portrayal 
of the Human Figure 





W. IDE 


EW, if any, will gainsay that it is more 

difficult to make a good photograph of a 

human figure than of a landscape. Satis- 
factory results in the latter branch of the photo- 
graphic art are numerous, but undoubtedly scarce 
in the former. It seems to the writer, however, 
that the difference may be due to our having a 
higher standard of criticism for pictures of the 
human figure than for those of the phases of 
nature. After all we do not know nature in 
landscape as well as we are apt to think we do, 
and are generally quite satisfied with pictures 
which do not outrage the conventionalized nature 
pictured in the imagination which may be, and 
often is, far from being true. Indeed, many 
criticisms of seeming falsities in landseape-pic- 
tures are based upon ignorance rather than upon 
knowledge. With regard to the human form, 
however, there is no doubt that our intimate 
knowledge of its aspects and expressions enables 
us to detect even slight deviations from the 
normal or probable. 

Be that as it may, however, there is no ques- 
tion about the difficulty one experiences even in 
getting a good portrait, by which is meant not a 
mere form-likeness, which the camera, that in- 
comparable draftsman, attends to pretty well, 
but something suggesting life and character. 
We are so often disappointed in photographs of 
friends because they do not agree with our im- 
pressions even though the features be truly de- 
lineated. The reason for this is that our mental 
picture of a person is a composite one made up 
of records of many fleeting expressions the most 
prominent of which give the character which we 
unconsciously look for in the portrait. A por- 
trait that is highly successful, therefore, is one 
which is not only a true delineation of the form 
but also one suggesting the personality or char- 
acter of the subject. The aim of the portrayer 
should be to secure characteristic pose and ex- 
pression. - This is by no means an easy task, but 
careful study of the subject both in conversation 
and in repose will suggest the best point of view 
and lighting and possibly at the same time dis- 
cover the characteristic expression. And it is 
just here that the amateur has such an advantage 
over the professional. The latter with all his 
paraphernalia does not tend to put the average 
person at ease, nor can he be expected to know 
his subject as intimately as does the amateur 
portrayer, but he almost invariably has the great 


advantage of knowing how to go about getting a 
striking pose and making the most of the subject 
before him. His experience enables him at any 
rate to get a passable result and to manipulate 
it so as to make an attractive portrait even if 
the same lacks character. With his greater op- 
portunities for studying his subject and the sub- 
ject’s own feeling of ease before his friend, the 
amateur ought to be able to obtain a better por- 
trait than the professional, it being understood, 
of course, that the amateur is not totally ignorant 
of the ordinary rules governing lighting, posing 
and exposure. But even the experienced amateur, 
alas, generally gives little thought to anything 
beyond getting a likeness and does not bother 
himself about endeavoring to secure at the same 
time a suggestion of his subject’s character. 
Portraits as a rule, however, are only of 
value to relations and acquaintances and very 
seldom create more than a very local interest. 
There are portraits, however, which belong to 
the very highest realm of art, for they possess 
what may be called universal and 
therefore appeal to human nature and to all 
lovers of what is beautiful and noble. This 
power to attract the larger number does not de- 
pend upon technique altogether — although very 
poor technique would mar the finest conception : 
it is rather a question of character and power 
plus technique. Think of the thousands of chil- 
dren that are photographed every year, their 
portraits in the majority of instances no doubt 
satisfactory enough to their parents and friends 
but of no particular interest to the public. It is 
only rarely that one is made which seems to 
breathe out the very spirit of childhood and 
therefore finds acceptance by one and all as a 
happy presentation of the state of childhood or 
some phase of it rather than of some particular 
child. Whose child it is does not concern them— 
it is a type-child proclaiming a universal truth. 
Another instance might make this distinction 
between the ordinary portrait and the work of 
art even clearer. Let us take the case of a 
mother and child. In the majority of cases we 
find that their juxtaposition in the photograph 
intimates the relationship between them, but be- 
yond this there is nothing to suggest the state 
of motherhood. Occasionally, however, one dis- 
covers a picture of a woman and a child — not 
necessarily mother and child — which seems to 
depict the love, the care, the protection, the 
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A PEACEFUL SCENE 


solicitude, indeed all the attributes of the rela- 
tionship, and this latter, because it is typical of 
the state of motherhood, finds universal accept- 
ance, being understood by and appealing to all. 
Its power lies in its forceful presentation of a 
universal truth. And so it is with every real 
work of art, for it stimulates the imagination 
and recreates within us as it were the very emo- 
tions that actuated the artist when executing it. 
A picture must have more than technique — it 
must have the power to fire the imagination and 
stimulate the emotions. 

Moreover such a work tells us something of 
the personality of the artist, because his ideals 
are more or less revealed in the work he has 
given us. This is particularly the case with 
paintings because the elasticity of the materials 
used enables the artist to work fairly close to his 
ideals. A photographer may have similar ideals, 
but the inflexibility of his means for giving the 
same material form results in his achievements’ 
falling very much farther below his ideals than 
do those of the painter, it being understood, of 
course, that both are masters of the technique 
of their respective arts. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the painter need not slavishly copy his 
model he generally takes every possible care, 
however, to choose one approximating as nearly 
as possible his ideal, whereas the art-photo- 
grapher too often is content with what he can 
obtain in the way of a model without going to 
too much trouble, whereas he should really ex- 
ercise even greater discrimination than the 
painter so as to get a still closer approximation 
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to the ideal. Probably the besetting sin of the 
art-photographer, in common with almost every- 
one else in this age of hurry, is haste 
which is encouraged by the very facility with 
which he can make his essays. If it were im- 
possible to make more than one attempt a week 
a great deal of time would be spent in looking 
at a subject from every point of view and decid- 
ing upon some definite presentation of the same 
before action. After all it is far better to make 
a few really good pictures than to turn out medi- 
ocre photographs by the score. Nor can one 
expect to obtain high-class results by the haphaz- 
ard method of exposing plate after plate in the 
hope that one or two will capture prizes. Even 
if something extraordinary be so obtained, the 
artist can only take credit for being able to rec- 
ognize it as a work of art — which implies, of 
course, a knowledge of what constitutes art — 
but cannot conscientiously claim the honor of 
being its deliberate creator. 

What is needed, therefore, to raise the stand- 
ard of excellence in the portrayal of the human 
form, and indeed in all branches of the photo- 
graphic art, is not so much more practice in the 
technique as the exercise of more thought and a 
persistent endeavor to give expression to our 
ideals, so that there shall be a raison d’étre for 
each picture quite apart from its excellence as a 
composition. 
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Pictures should not need literary descrip- 
tion. — Alfred Stevens. 
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Securing Skies and Foreground on One Plate 


HE commonest of all defects in the 

landscape-work of the amateur is the 

featureless sky, and the attempt to rem- 
edy the defect by printing-in clouds from a 
separate negative often results in failure from 
the pictorial point of view, if not from the 
technical one as well. In many eases the 
greater part of the charm of the natural land- 
scape, which has allured the photographer into 
the exposure of a plate, depends on the sky that 
actually exists at the time, though he often fails 
to recognize the fact. It is therefore highly 
desirable to secure the sky on the same plate 
whenever possible, and the methods of doing 
this are worth consideration. 

The difficulty in the way is the fact that the 
sky——and by sky we of course mean both 
blue sky and clouds — usually requires less ex- 
posure than the foreground. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, of course. In marine-views 
the sea is sometimes as bright as the sky, so 
that one very brief exposure will secure both, 
and the same often holds good with open and 
rather distant landscape-views. Ordinarily, 
however, a sufficient exposure for the foreground 
means over-exposure in the sky and the conse- 
quent disappearance of all cloud-forms, while 
an exposure timed for the sky alone often fails 
to give any detail in the foreground subjects. 
This trouble has always been an acute one in 
photography, but it has to a great extent been 
slurred over by the printing-in of skies, often 
quite unsuited to the landscape and frequently 
quite impossible in the circumstances. The ad- 
vent of the screen color-plates, such as the 
Autochrome — with which such printing-in is al- 
most impossible — has forcibly directed attention 
to the necessity of securing the sky in the initial 
exposure, and so we may hope to see in the fu- 
ture in ordinary photographs something more 
natural in the way of sky-and-landscape com- 
binations, and, we trust, considerably less of the 
effects of the stock cloud-negatives which are 
often made to do duty in supplying skies for 
landscapes of many varied kinds. 

The first step towards making sure of skies is 
to use orthochromatic plates sensitive to green as 
well as blue, and therefore more sensitive to the 
general range of objects in natural foregrounds 
than ordinary plates sensitive to blue alone. 
Such orthochromatic plates need not be any 
more sensitive to blue than the ordinary ones — 
indeed, they are likely to be rather less sensitive 
in many cases, and therefore with them the 
foreground can be more fully exposed in the 


time required for the sky. Sometimes, when 
the sky is not very bright this difference may 
be enough, but very often it is insufficient, and 
then the next step is the use of a yellow filter- 
screen. The effect of this screen is to cut down 
blue light without obstructing any of the green, 
and, while it affects both foreground and sky as 
regards the cutting out of blue, it affects the 
latter to the greater extent because in the sky 
blue predominates. In probably most cases this 
use of a filter with orthochromatic, or, better 
still, panchromatic plates — the latter being 
sensitive to red as well as to green and blue 
will be quite effective, but it generally requires 
longer exposure than can be given with a hand- 
‘amera, and so recently a new device in the 
form of a graduated filter-screen has been put 
on the market. The idea of this screen is that 
of exposing the foreground through a very pale 
or uncolored screen which does not materially 
lengthen the exposure while the sky is exposed 
through a deeper screen. 

The manner in which such a screen acts will 
be seen from the following diagram. 











Here we have a rough representation of a 
doublet lens with stop S1 between the two com- 
binations. This stop admits from the sky a pencil 
of light of the diameter ¢ d which passes through 


only the upper part of the front lens. This 
lens alone would pass a pencil of the width c e, 
but, as shown, all rays between d and e are cut 
out by the stop. In a similar way light-pencils 
from foreground objects are cut down by the 
stop from the width of fh to that of gh and 
pass through the lower part only of the front 
lens. Suppose we place a filter-screen at A B, 
then if the tint of this screen is graduated from 
a deep tint at A down to a very pale one at B 
it is obvious that the pencil ¢ d will pass through 
a part of this screen that is of a greater average 
intensity than the lower portion through which 
g h passes. If we stop down to S2, then, as 
shown by the dotted lines, the two pencils pass 
through quite separate portions of the screen 
which obviously are of very different intensity. 
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This graduated screen being tinted yellow acts 
as an orthochromatie filter, and herein is its de- 
fect, for it obviously must give the greatest 
color-correction in the sky, and the least in the 
foreground objects where true color-rendering 
is of most importance. It will certainly help 
to preserve the sky, but at the expense of true 
color-values. This defect could be got over by 
using a uniform color-screen with a graduated 
neutral-tint filter over it, while the latter alone 
could be used for work of the snapshot variety 
in which anything tending to increase exposure 
must of necessity be avoided. At present, how- 
ever, neutral-tint graduated filters are not ob- 
tainable and the graduated yellow one is very 
useful even though theoretically incorrect. It 
should not be forgotten that it will have no 
differential effect on sky and foreground if used 
with a single lens at the stop. Reference to the 
diagram will show that if the filter is moved 
back to the same plane as the stop S, any in- 
equality in the tint of the filter will affect both 
light-pencils equally, as both intersect the same 
part of the filter. 

When the exposures are very short we can 
get the same effect as that produced by a gradu- 
ated neutral-tint filter by using what is called a 
foreground-shutter at the lens-hood. Imagine 
A B to be the blade of a shutter which closes 
the lens. If we make the exposure by raising 
this blade in a vertical direction and then stop 
exposure by again lowering the blade, preserv- 
ing a fairly uniform rate of movement through- 





out and not leaving the lens wide open for any 
appreciable length of time, it is obvious that the 
foreground will receive greater exposure than 
the sky. Exposure will commence at B, and 
also finally cease there, so that nearly the whole 
of the pencil g h will be passing through the 
lens before it is open to the pencil ¢ d. There 
are several patterns of shutter of the foreground- 
type on the market, and from experience we can 
recommend this method of securing skies and 
foreground with very short exposure. 

Other methods have been tried in the past, 
but the devices used are now obsolete and un- 
obtainable while none was so effective as the 
two we have described. We may caution 
readers against the very probable revival of an 
old device that had many advocates, though 
quite useless. This was the adoption of a stop- 
aperture of a triangular shape. Seeing that all 
light-pencils must pass through the same stop, 
it is evident that all must be affected equally by 
it, therefore the adoption of any fanciful form 
of opening is quite useless for the purpose of 
giving less exposure to the sky. An oblique 
stop was also used at times. This was an 
effective arrangement, though inconvenient from 
several points of view, and it is now quite 
obsolete. — Photo. Notes. 
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THE moment an artist thinks of money, he 
loses the sentiment of the beautiful. — Denis 
Diderot. 
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A Home-Made Apparatus for Enlarging from Nature 





JOHN L.. WELLINGTON 


UST off the photographic highroad there 
is a little field not often sought by amateurs 
which is rich in interesting material much 

of which is new. I refer to the making of en- 
larged photographs of natural objects — * photo- 
macrographs ” they have been called. It is 
presumable that the neglect of this field is due to 
the belief that its invasion is more difficult than 
is actually the case, for, while the outfit manu- 
factured particularly for this purpose is expen- 
sive, the ordinary camera may be used for the 
lower magnifications, and for the trouble taken 
one is amply repaid by the curious results 
obtainable. 

The apparatus described below is for magni- 
fications of four or tive diameters only; yet the 
results are surprising: many familiar objects at 
this amplification become unrecognizable, and 
develop detail the existence of which was un- 
suspected. For instance, among the illustrations 
here given, the photograph of the bread has 
been identified by nobody to whom it has been 
shown. To the casual worker, enlargements of 
these proportions are more interestingand fruitful 
than the higher magnifications which carry the 
layman into a country which is so unfamiliar 


that he is in danger of losing his way. You will 
be convinced of this fact if you examine a list of 
the subjects illustrating a work on photo-microg- 
raphy. You may find the existence of most of 
them to be unknown to you. 

It is more entertaining for the average person 
to photograph, for example, the wings or the 
antenne of an insect than the trans-section of 
its tongue, and, incidentally, it is rather easier 
to do. 

In order to avoid confusing cross-references, 
I have tried to make the accompanying diagrams 
as far as possible self-explanatory. The outfit 
consists of a long light-tight box made of such 
proportions that it may have fitted to it at one 
end one of the glass-plate adapters supplied for 
film cameras, and at the other an ordinary 
camera. It is really nothing more than a 
camera of great focal capacity. The optical 
principle involved is the same as that of the 
enlarging apparatus for bromide prints, a natural 
object taking the place of the negative. The 
base-board of this box is extended forward at 
the camera-end to provide a support for the 
movable stage which bears the object. These are 
the essentials. 
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The dimensions of the box will depend, first, 
upon the magnification desired; second, upon 
the size of the camera and of the plate-adapter 
to be used; and third, upon the focal-length 
of the lens. 

The rule governing the length of the box is 
as follows: 

The equivalent focus of the lens, multiplied by 
the number plus one of the diameters of magni- 
tication, gives the distance from lens to plate. 

For example, I use a lens of 61 inches Eq. 
Foc., and enlarge five diameters ; therefore, sir 
times 614, or 39, is the number of inches from 
lens to plate. (Racking in and out the length 
of my camera-bellows gives me a latitude of one 
diameter, so that I may work at four diameters 
with the bellows in.) Or, if your lens is of 4 
inches Eq. Foe., and you wish a magnification 
of six diameters, 7 x 4, or 28 inches gives you 
the distance. 

Focusing is accomplished by moving the stage 
bearing the object. As this stage is out of reach 
of the operator while he is viewing the ground- 
glass, it is necessary to move it toward and from 
the lens by means of a sliding board or strip of 
wood which extends nearly the whole length of 
the box, underneath. At the end of this strip 
nearest the operator is a knob by means of 
which it may be pushed and pulled back and 
forth, and through the other end are driven a 
couple of long nails which pass through the slot 
in the extended base-board and then into the 
stage which they support. These nails are 
tirmly imbedded in both the sliding board and 
in the stage, but they move along the slot. The 
long sliding board is held in place by two cleats 
or guides which are nailed beneath the base- 
board. They should bind just enough to hold 
the sliding board in position when a satisfactory 
focus is secured. This will be plain from the 
diagrams. 

The stage itself may be made of three pieces 
of wood, the one square, the others triangular 
in shape as shown in the figures. It should be 
provided with two brass clips — also shown — for 
holding the slides in place ; or they may be held 
by a rubber band. 

The box may be placed in any convenient 
position which will permit the object to be brought 
within a foot or two of a bright window. My 
plan is to stand the box upright (supported by 
two legs not shown in the diagrams) with the 
camera-end down, near a window which extends 
to within a foot of the floor. I can focus stand- 
ing, as the ground-glass of the adapter is brought 
to just the proper height. One could work in 
this way very nicely on a porch. 


The depth of focus is, of course, very small. 
Only those objects, or those parts of an object 
which fall approximately in one plane will be in 
focus. This would seem to limit the choice of 
subject, but, really, almost anything that you 
would be likely to want to photograph can be 
made to conform to this condition. Asa rule, I 
place the subject between a couple of glass slides. 
In this manner different parts of the object may 
be brought into the same focal plane. Plants 
and insects and most other small objects can be 
prepared in this way ina moment. The method 
has another point in its favor: These objects 
generally appear to better advantage when shown 
without a cast shadow, or as if they were sus- 
pended in the air without support, with a back- 
ground of plain tint. The background in this 
case may be of any tone from black to white, and 
is secured by placing a card or cloth of the 
desired shade anywhere beyond the stage. It is 
sure to be out of focus. If the apparatus is used 
in an upright position, the background may be 
simply laid upon the floor. Of course the box 
should be painted black inside, or should be lined 
with black paper. It is advisable to place, at 
intervals of one-third its length, black paper 
sections which will let pass just the angle of 
light which will reach the plate, cutting off all 
side rays. It is advantageous, too, to use a lens- 
hood of black paper. 

Focus as usual with the lens wide open. The 
illumination on the ground-glass is not brilliant, 
but it is ample. If you are working at, say, 
four diameters, and stop your lens down to F /16, 
you will be using actually stop F/80. Now, 
theoretically, diffraction begins at F/72. You 
will not be able to detect it here, however. 
Should you stop down to indicated F'/64, though, 
it will be quite noticeable; particularly if you 
subsequently enlarge from the negative. It is 
desirable, nevertheless, sometimes to sacrifice 
minute definition in order to gain in depth of 
focus. 

Though the textures of some manufactured 
things are interesting, for subjects you will go 
principally out of doors. There you have an in- 
finite variety of plant- and insect-life from 
which to draw your material. You will find 
many curious forms which make fine prints. 
Think how valuable, for instance, would be a 
series showing the life-history of a small butter- 
fly or moth from the egg through the metamor- 
phoses to the adult stage. 

The field is full of possibilities, and even a 
short journey within its boundary is sure to be 
pleasant and profitable. There are many easy 
secrets hidden in the country of little things. 
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The Cruel Profile Portrait 


N contemplating the profile of King George V. 

of England, which is to appear on the new 
issue of British currency and postage-stamps. 
one cannot but sympathize with the ruler or 
public man whose features are thus reproduced 
and at maximum disadvantage. Like most mem- 
bers of the human race, kings and _ potentates 
possess a physiognomy the front and side views 
of which are often antagonistic to one another. 
Although one aspect — generally the former — 
is favorable, the other pitilessly reveals existing 
structural weaknesses quite unsuspected in the 
front view of the head. It is well known that 
the profile-portrait is placed on coins because it 
is more enduring than the front view, and yet 
one would naturally suppose that, in making the 
design for the die, the artist would have dealt 
somewhat charitably with the facial shortcom- 
ings of the august model. However, an exami- 
nation of the coins bearing the effigies of the 
Stuarts, the Guelphs and the Capets, for instance, 
seem to demonstrate the reverse. Witness the 
receding forehead and chin and the huge pro- 
jecting nose of the Georges, which impart to 
these royal countenances an expression akin to 
imbecility. Leopold II. of Belgium, he of un- 
pleasant memory, is depicted with startling real- 
ism, his attenuated nose and short lower lip 
strongly marking his weak character. The coins 
of the period of Frederick the Great represent 
that military genius with a pointed nose far in 
advance of the rest of his face, and with it form- 
ing a sharp angle. 

How often have we sat directly opposite a 
comely face in the street-car, for instance, ad- 
miring its regular, well-formed features, when. 
with a certain turn of the person’s head, the 
illusion of beauty suddenly vanished, the new 
view presented revealing contours of nose, chin 
and mouth disappointing in the extreme. The 
consoling feature, perhaps. is the ear, which. 
projecting abnormally in so many cases, now 
assumes an air of repose. 

These observations are not made in disparage- 
ment of those who lack the * fatal gift of beauty.” 
for this much-coveted physical attribute is only 
skin-deep and does not always indicate nobility 
of character. But while it may please great 
men and women to be portrayed by the brush 
and the camera with utter disregard for their 


external shortcomings — many a genius glories 
in his physical deformities — it does not follow 
that others should be similarly indifferent to 
their personal appearance, for much may be done 
to improve an unfortunate physical defect by 
artificial means. Thus the portraitist who exe- 
cutes a commission is expected to consider the 
wishes of his patron —dealing gently with 
offending portions of face and body instead of 
depicting them just as they are. 

Few faces will produce a profile of classic 
beauty, and even some of these fail to yield flat- 
tering full-face portraits. This is one reason 
that one sees more front-view portraits than 
profiles in painting and photography. Inciden- 
tally, it may be remarked that many a man would 
look better with his head presented in profile, if 
he wore a mustache instead of being smooth- 
shaven. Not only does it preserve the harmo- 
nious proportions designed by nature, but its 
removal, in obedience to fashion’s decree, some- 
times results in unpleasant disclosures, such as 
an abnormally long upper lip or an ill-shaped 
mouth, besides imparting undue prominence to 
the nose. A possibly humorous phase of this 
subject is the report that patrons of marriage- 
bureaus in large German cities now insist upon 
both full-face and profile photographs of their 
prospective consorts. 


Wide of the Mark 


OR the benefit of our detractors — who be- 

grudge us even our existence — as well as 
for that of our readers who are not yet ac- 
quainted with our business-methods, we feel 
constrained to state that PHoro-Era has no 
pecuniary interest in any photo-industrial enter- 
prise, native or foreign. Statements intended 
to impugn our motives as purveyors of photo- 
graphic news doubtless arise from the fact that. 
on several occasions, PHoTro-ERA was able to 
present interesting matter, either in advance of 
its cotemporaries or in the nature of an exclu- 
sive. Reference here may be made to our 
timely illustrated review of the Seventh Ameri- 
‘an Salon, and, more particularly, to the very 
satisfactory pictorial feature of our article on 
the 1910 Kodak Competition. In both instances 
the halftone-plates were not borrowed, but were 
produced by our own photo-engravers, in Boston. 
and at our own expense. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 

















Fitting-Out for Spring 


May, the poet tells us, is a “ pious fraud of the Al- 
manac,” but nevertheless May is the most alluring 
month of the year with its warm, sunny days, its sudden 
caprices of turning the cold shoulder to the world, then 
its quick change back to warmth and sunshine. It is 
the month in all the year which calls most loudly for us 
to come out of doors, for the ‘“ winter is past and the 
time of the singing of birds is here.” 

May beckons the amateur, who gladly follows, and it 
awakens in the mind of the non-amateur a desire to 
possess a camera and follow in the footsteps of his neigh- 
bor who is a picture-maker and a picture-taker. The 
first problem which confronts him is the choice of a 
camera. It is really worse than choosing a new spring 
costume, for there are cameras and cameras — of many 
kinds and many prices. It is really wonderful how very 
cheaply one may buy a really good camera, the cheap 
camera being now fitted with excellent lenses capable of 
producing a very good picture. It depends of course 
largely on the operator what kind of a picture, how ar- 
tistic, how interesting, and how well worth making, is 
made; for it has been demonstrated that the quality of 
a picture does not always lie with the instrument. One 
of our most successful portrait-photographers has made 
some of her finest portraits with a spectacle-lens. 

For the beginner a cheap camera will be the better 
choice. The lenses on some of the cheap cameras work 
at as large a diaphragm or aperture as F/8, so in choos- 
ing a cheap camera select one with a lens which works 
at a large aperture and also one which when stopped 
down will work equally well and give good definition 
— in other words, a good Rapid Rectilinear. Such a lens 
is admirable for making exposures when one does not 
have (or does not use) a tripod. 

As to the form or style of camera, one chooses the 
style which pleases him best. It may be simply a box, 
or it may be a folding camera which will shut up small 
enough to be tucked into one’s pocket. The editor pre- 
fers a box camera in a cheap instrument, the advantage 
being that it is always ready and does not have to be 
opened. Then, too, the lens is protected in the box 
camera, whereas in the folding camera, if one carries 
the camera open, one must have a cap to protect the lens. 

The focusing-scales of the cheap cameras are not al- 
ways correct, so it is wise to test them before buying. 
The distance at which the scale is set should be accu- 
rately measured, choosing some object of prominence on 
which to focus. If the object is clear and distinct, one 
can trust the focusing-scale, but if not, then another 
camera should be selected. In making snapshot-pic- 
tures it is very essential that the focusing-scale should be 
as nearly correct as possible, and one must also learn to 
estimate distances quickly. 


If the shutter works easily and smoothly it does not 
matter particularly about the speed. Sometimes the 
shutters of the cheap cameras are set for only three 
speeds, but the lens is of such quality that this arrange- 
ment is quite satisfactory. Although a high rate of 
speed is necessary for certain subjects, such as races, 
there is no need of a high speed on the hand-camera, 
with which one is simply making what one might term 
“everyday ” pictures. For most subjects the slower 
speed will be found the most satisfactory, for with the 
cheap cameras one does not commonly use the very sen- 
sitive plates; though with films, as well as with the 
slower plates, ample exposure must be given. 

The “ view-finder ” ought to give the exact view which 
is included within the angle of the lens and which will 
appear on the plate, but unfortunately it seldom does so. 
One should therefore test the view-finder well before 
buying his camera. There are two kinds of view- 
finders: one called the “direct vision” and the other 
the small finder inserted in the camera and on which one 
looks down and sees the picture in miniature. The 
former kind is the best for rapid work. It is separate 
from the camera and one may buy one and have it at- 
tached to one’s camera. They are really worth while 
and give the picture the exact proportions which it will 
be on the plate, which is a decided advantage to the be- 
ginner. The view-finder of this kind is hinged and can 
be shut down on the box of the camera when not in use. 

Many of the small hand-cameras have what is called 
a ‘fixed focus,” so that one does not have to think of 
the definition of the image; for all objects beyond a 
certain point are in good focus, the distance being usu- 
ally about six feet. For sucha lens one may have what 
are called portrait attachments, enlarging attachments, 
ete. This type of supplementary lens makes it possible 
to photograph an object within three feet of the camera, 
and is useful for a “ fixed focus ” lens. 

One may use either plates or films, or he may select 
a camera which enables him to use both plates and films. 
This latter form is really the most desirable, for there 
are times when a plate is more desirable than a film and 
vice versa. For the beginner, if one cannot have the 
** plate-film ” camera, it is better to have plates. They 
are cheaper than films, are more easily handled, and 
their use permits one to focus and compose his picture 
on the ground-glass rather than to trust. the view- 
finder. 

The mechanism of the small camera is very simple ; 
but, simple as it is, one must become familiar with all 
the movements which go to make the exposure so that 
the hand works mechanically, and practically independ- 
ent of the mind, which is directed to the objects to be 
photographed rather than to the movements necessary 
to photograph them. The working of the camera should 
be so familiar that it may be done subconsciously, and 
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to accomplish this one must practice the movements 
for taking a picture over and over in their regular order 
until he practically has to give no thought to their per- 
formance. 

There is one thing which the beginner must guard 
against, and that is the photographing of everything in 
sight. He must learn to pick and choose. For instance, 
if he is desirous to make some particular landscape view, 
he must not be diverted from his purpose by any entic- 
ing scene which may come in his way before he reaches 
the spot he has selected for picture-making. It is so 
easy to take a picture that before one realizes the fact a 
dozen plates have been used, and when they are devel- 
oped and finished the amateur finds that perhaps only 
one or two are at all worthy of preservation. This 
wasting of material is what makes the bank-roll of the 
manufacturers grow large and bulky. 

Exposure-meters are helpful for the beginner. as they 
enable him to judge the time of exposure; but as soon 
as one becomes something of an adept one should dis- 
card this crutch and learn to depend on one’s own ob- 
servation of the strength of the light, for there are many 
times when it is not convenient nor expedient to use the 
exposure-meter. 

One learns mostly by experience, and though experi- 
ence is a dear school for fools, the wise beginner will 
learn to make haste slowly, thus saving material and 
accomplishing things worth while in the picture-world. 
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J. R. PETERSON 


Plates and Exposures 


THE timing of exposures is one of the things which 
is perhaps hardest for the beginner to judge. For his 
aid, however, there is a small instrument called an 
exposure-meter, an instrument for measuring the correct 
time of exposure under different conditions of light, and 
adjustable to the plate and stop used. This instrument 
is very ingenious though very simple in manipulation. 
It is fitted with two strips of paper, one of which is 
termed the “standard tint” and is to be used under 
ordinary conditions of light. The other strip is much 
lighter in tone and is for use in interiors and in places 
where the light is dull. 

Tables giving the sensitiveness of different brands of 
plates accompany each meter. To find the time of ex- 
posure for any brand of plate, the pointer of the meter 
is turned until the record of the time it takes to color 
the sensitive paper to the tone of the test-strip is oppo- 
site the number of the plate. The time which is set 
opposite the stop used is the time required for the cor- 
rect exposure of the plate, for in turning the scale to 
the plate-number one also turns the diaphragm to the 
number indicating the correct time of exposure. 

An exposure-meter is a very convenient instrument, 
but it is not a necessary adjunct to one’s photographic 
outfit. The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide, pub- 
lished monthly in PHoro-Era, is a reliable help. A 
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little study and a few test-exposures will soon show 
what allowances the individual worker needs to make 
from the values given. One has only to cultivate his 
power of observation, giving a careful study to cause 
and effect, to be able to judge correctly the time of 
exposure under varying conditions of light and with the 
use of different brands of plates. 

Four things govern the time of exposure: the greater 
or less sensitiveness of the plates used; the actinic 
power of the light; the size of the diaphragm. and the 
character of the objects to be photographed. The in- 
experienced worker will show himself wise if he chooses 
one brand of moderate-speed plate and uses it for his 
out-door work until he can time his exposure correctly. 
The best guide for judging the time necessary properly 
to impress the image on a plate is to note the brilliancy 
of the image thrown on the focusing-glass. In very 
bright weather the objects will show clearly and dis- 
tinetly, but in dull weather or in a poorly-lighted in- 
terior the objects will be scarcely discernible. Between 
the brightly-illuminated and the dull, shadowy image 
there are many variations of light, and the eye can be 
quickly trained to judge its actinic power. When one 
has once learned the speed of a certain plate he can so 
time his work as to make very excellent negatives. 
Some plates are very sensitive, others are very slow in 
action. The quickest as well as the slowest plate is 
made by the discoverers of Autochrome photography, 
the brothers Lumiére. ; 

The very rapid plates are used for making records of 
races, and for dull and cloudy days. They are very rich 
in silver, have very mellow qualities, and make excel- 
lent-printing negatives. They must be handled with 
care; for, being so sensitive to light, they are easily 
fogged. Tank-development with rapid plates seems to 
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give the most satisfactory results, and to insure even 
development the plates should be soaked in clear water 
before placing in the tank. 

For landscape-work and for marines one should use a 
plate of moderate speed, and for portraits a slower plate 
still should be chosen. With the slower plate one gets 
more detail and roundness in the shadows. 

Interiors and some landscapes are best made with non- 
halation plates when windows are included in an interior 
view and when in landscapes the sky is of an intense 
blue. These plates are coated with a double emulsion 
which prevents halation, but the exposure must be twice 
as long as with the single-coated plate. Non-halation 
plates should also be chosen for outdoor photography at 
night, and also for interior pictures taken at night in 
rooms with lights included in the picture. Non-halation 
plates also make the best flashlight-negatives. 

The orthochromatic plate, which is sensitized to 
render true color-values, is the plate to choose for 
flower-studies, copying paintings, and for any work 
where a variety of colors is included in one picture. 
There is a slow orthechromatie plate which is designed 
for commercial work, such as the photographing of 
tapestries, rugs, draperies and carpets — and here is a sug- 
gestion: an amateur who can do this kind of work suc- 
cessfully may make quite a tidy sum which will help in 
reducing the expense of photography. 

One variety of plates is called the contrast plate and 
is designed for copying maps, engravings, drawings and 
photographs. 

There are many degrees of rapidity between the very 
fast plate and the very slow, and it is only by practice 
and by close observation that one finally arrives at the 
point where he can judge almost to a certainty the cor- 
rect time of exposure for any plate used. 
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THE WINTER SUN 
JOHN DOVE 
THIRD PRIZE — 
WINTER-SCENES 


Chemical Elements 


A CHEMICAL element is that form of matter which 
sannot be decomposed by any means within our present 
knowledge. ‘ Decompose,” used in this sense, means to 
separate into simpler forms of matter. 

There are nearly eighty chemical elements known, 
and four of these combined with a metal form com- 
pounds resembling table-salt. These four elements are 
Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine. Their sym- 
bols are F, Cl, Br, and I. In chemistry they are 
termed halogens, meaning “ salt-producers,” and the 
compounds which they form are called haloids. When 
they are combined with the metal silver they make sil- 
ver haloids or salts of silver. Three of these silver salts 
are the substances most quickly affected by light and 
consequently are the most important agents used in 
photography. They are known, by the name of the 
element with which the silver is combined — silver 
chloride, silver bromide, and silver iodide. 

The action of light on silver chloride is to separate the 
chlorine from the silver, and in order to decompose the 








chloride there must be some substance to combine with 
the chlorine. The substance which combines most 
easily is silver nitrate, which is produced chemically by 
dissolving pure silver in nitric acid. Silver nitrate is 
used largely in photography to make sensitive prepara- 
tions. It is very poisonous. 

The chlorine which is set free by the action of light 
combines at once with the pure silver in the silver 
nitrate. The chemical nature of the dark-colored sub- 
stance produced on the sensitive paper by the action of 
light on the silver salts with which it is coated produces 
a silver subchloride and chlorine. The silver chloride is 
white until it is exposed to the light. It then passes 
through different stages of coloring from a faint pinkish 
tone to reddish violet and if exposed to the light long 
enough turns finally to a deep brown or black. 

Two of the most popular developers, pyro and hydro- 
chinon, are composed of the same chemical elements, 
though in different proportions. 

This little bit of chemistry is given in reply to many 
recent inquiries in regard to what is meant by a chemi- 
cal element and its use in photography. 
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For the Scrapbook 


Borr_es containing photographic solutions often be- 
come stained from the deposit of the chemicals. They 
may be quickly and easily cleaned by filling them with 
equal parts of hydrochloric acid and water. Let the 
liquid stand in the bottle over night, shake well, and the 
stain will disappear. Wash the bottle with soap and 
water and it will be as clear as at first. When a bottle 
is labeled, the label should be protected with a coating 
of varnish, and the label will neither come off nor be 
discolored by the solution’s being spilled on it. 

To weigh a grain of gold, or rather to get it into such 
shape as easily to ascertain how much gold is being used, 
get a fifteen grain bottle of gold and dissolve it in seven 
and one-half ounces of water. The solution then con- 
tains a grain of gold to each half-ounce of the liquid. 
When making up a solution that calls for a certain num- 
ber of grains of gold, use half-an-ounce of the gold solu- 
tion for each grain called for, and reduce the amount of 
water by as many half-ounces as was used of the gold 
solution. If the formula called for eight ounces of water 


and two grains of gold, use seven ounces of water and 
one ounce of the gold solution. 

To convert a photograph into a good imitation of a 
line-drawing is a very simple matter. The best subjects 
for such work are sketchy land- or water-seapes or por- 
traits of soft detail. Have two prints, the one to be 
turned into a line-drawing made on bromide paper, and 
the other, which is to be a guide for the work, made on 
blue-print paper. For the line-work use a fine drawing- 
pen and Higgins’ Waterproof Drawing-Ink. Go over all 
the parts of the picture which it is desired to retain, 
drawing the lines evenly and carefully. In_ portraits, 
one must be careful not to spoil the expression of either 
eyes or mouth, the two features which are most easily 
drawn incorrectly. As the work progresses study the 
model carefully to see just what to take out and what 
to leave in. When the ink is perfectly dry, place the 
print in the following bath: Hypo, 2 oz.; potassium 
ferricyanide, 25 grains; water, 10 oz. The print is left 
in this solution till all parts of the picture not covered 
with the ink have bleached out white. When the pic- 
ture is bleached, wash well, place for a few minutes in a 
hypo bath one to eight in strength, wash again and dry. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE 
ALEXANDER MURRAY 
HONORABLE MENTION — 
WINTER-SCENES 


Handling the New Film-Camera 

Ar this season many people take up photography for 
the first time and make their essay with a simple film- 
camera, The makers do all in their power to help the 
user by providing with each instrument a booklet of 
instructions. In this they explain carefully the dif- 
ferent parts of the camera and how to adjust and use 
each one. These directions, of course, vary with each 
model of camera; but the important point is that the 
owner should not neglect to read them very carefully 
and familiarize himself with all the details. The sales- 
man generally shows the buyer how to handle the 
camera and make the exposure ; but it is well to repeat 
all the motions with the camera empty, following the 
booklet in detail, until one feels quite familiar with the 
apparatus. 

One or two evenings spent in a sort of drill with the 
camera before trying to make pictures will well repay 
the camerist for his patience, for he will in this way 
avoid making mistakes and wasting expensive films. 
When he feels quite sure that he can go through all 
the steps necessary without a hitch, it is time to load 
the camera and make some exposures. After loading a 
roll of film into the instrument (or having the clerk do 
it for you) see that the shutter is set for a snapshot and 
that the lens is set for 25 feet—if the camera is a 
focusing one, that is, if the lens is arranged to be moved 
for different distances. The fixed-focus cameras do not 
require to be set for different distances, but if they are 
of the folding type the front must be pulled out until it 
is held solidly in position. The front being locked, 








select a landscape-view without any large, dark objects 
near the camera and consult the Exposure-guide, p. 255. 
You will see that exposures of 425 second may be given 
in bright sunlight at 7 A.M. and 5 p.M., also between 
9 and 3 if the light is cloudy-bright, that is, if the sky 
is covered with clouds and the shadows cast by objects 
are dark but not inky-black, as they are with intense sun- 
light. Now, the speed of unmarked snapshot-shutters 
is near enough to 15, and the speeds marked 125 and 
160 are also near enough for your first trials. Use the 
largest hole or stop provided for your lens. If it is a 
fixed-focus camera with a single lens, this largest stop is 
usually about U.S. 12 and requires about three times 
the exposure necessary for U.S. No. 4. If you do not 
select a subject in full sunlight, you will not get enough 
exposure with this biggest stop and the usual speed of 
the shutter; but with care good results can be had be- 
tween 9 and 3 on subjects classed as 1 in the Guide. 
Be sure to consult the table before each exposure, and 
if you find that your instrument will allow only about 
1, as much time as is called for, do not try to make a 
snap. The more expensive cameras are fitted with 
Rapid Rectilinear lenses working at U. S. No. 4 and 
with shutters marked for speeds from 1 second to 1400 
second. With these, guided by the table, you can se- 
cure proper exposure every time. Remember that the 
values given are intended to produce very fully exposed 
pictures and that half as much time will often give a 
passable snapshot. 

The exposure decided on, hold the camera in both 
hands at a convenient height and clear of the body. Get 
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the view arranged in the finder so that it looks right 
and BE SURE THAT THE HORIZON-LINE IS LEVEL. It 
is easy to get a level picture if you note whether the 
horizon is parallel with the edge of the finder. In case 
of doubt, point the camera down until the horizon co- 
incides with the edge of the finder and then slowly re- 
turn the camera to the right level without tilting it to 
either side. Now, when everything is ready, take a 
deep breath and hold it, at the same moment pressing 
the bulb or the release-lever without jerking. The 
knack is best got by practice, preferably with the empty 
camera; but a few trials, remembering to press steadily, 
evenly, and without force, will soon teach you just how 
to do it. 

As soon as the exposure has been made, turn the key 
until a new section of film is in position. Get the habit 
of doing this always as soon as you have exposed and 
you will never have a double-exposure. Proceed in the 
manner directed above, carefully considering each sub- 
ject and trying to give it the right time, or as near to it 
as you can attain. If you study the Guide and familiar- 
ize yourself with the different classes of subjects you 
will soon learn not to make snapshots when the light is 
too weak to impress the plate. It is probably better 
for the beginner to have his first few rolls developed for 
him and to print them himself on self-toning paper. 
Later, if his success is such as to warrant the outlay, he 
can get a tank and develop his own exposures. The next 
step would be to learn to use gaslight-paper for printing. 

The question of governing exposure by the use of the 
stops as well as by the regulation of the shutter-speeds 
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is a puzzling one, yet it can be settled by a little study. 
The Guide uses, as a standard, stop U.S. No. 4, which 
is the largest one furnished on Kodaks fitted with Rapid 
Rectilinear lenses. The largest stop of course admits 
the most light in a given time. Each size smaller stop 
admits just half as much light as the one larger. Sup- 
pose, for example, that you wish to make a picture of 
an open seascape, which is Class 4. At 2 P.M. in bright 
sunlight the exposure called for is Yo x 14, or ooo. 
With a shutter-speed of 15 it is necessary to use a stop 
of such a size as will reduce the light the correct amount. 
1499 divided by 425 = 8. Instead of stop 4, then, one 
must use stop 52, which admits only 14 as much light 
as stop 4. In the same way, if you want an exposure 
of 442 on No. 8 and have only a snap of %35, it is in 
effect the same to give 1425 on No. 4, because the size 
larger stop gives twice as much light as No. 8. 

Subjects which are beyond the range of snapshots can 
be found by consulting the Guide. When such are 
attempted, it is necessary to use a time-exposure. Set 
the camera on a tripod or hold it firmly on a solid sup- 
port of any kind. Set the shutter for “time” or 
“bulb” and use a small stop. Suppose you are tak- 
ing a Class 16 subject at 7 A.m., cloudy-bright light. 
At U.S. No. 4, 1% 2 or 114% seconds would be needed. 
Using U. S. 64, 16 times this, or about 22 seconds, 
would give the right time. The beginner can get good 
results almost every time if he will but use a little care, 
making time-exposures whenever necessary, instead of 
heedlessly snapping all sorts of pictures without regard 
to the light or the nature of the view. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to Phoro-Era, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A, 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

ilonorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature adver- 
tised in PHoro-Era. 






Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHovo-Era. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the com- 
petitions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 


Notice to Prize-Winners 


These contests are open to everybody except those 
who have won three or more prizes. 


Subjects for Competition 


April — “ Spring-Pictures.” Closes May 31. 

May — “ Decorative Flower-Studies.” Closes June 30. 
June — “ Water-Craft.” Closes July 31. 

July —‘‘ Gardens.” Closes August 31. 

August — “* Wood-Interiors.” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 
October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “‘ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Winter-Scenes 
First Prize: J. R. Peterson. 
Second Prize: Dr. D. J. Ruzicka. 
Third Prize: John Dove. 
Honorable Mention: Ernest M. Astle, Rupert Bridge, 
Harry A. Brodine, C. W. Clarke, W. B. Davidson, 
Mrs. Alice F. Foster, J. E. Harlan, A. H. Jones, W. W. 
Klenke, Alexander Murray, J. W. Newton, Mrs. S. B. 
November, Harry G. Phister, D. S. Pouder, J. Herbert 
Saunders, Arthur Smith, Dr. F. F. Sornberger, William 
Spanton, R. D. Von Nieda, Harry D. Williar. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 

In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRro- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES 
oR HonoraBLe MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY 
SOURCE, AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT 
BEEN MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention : Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


A Definition of the Beginner 

CoMPETITORs in the Quarterly Contests for Beginners 
will please take note of the strict definition of the be- 
gimner which has appeared in the last few issues of 
Puoro-Era. The tightening of the lines was made nec- 
essary by the fact that many contestants sent for these 
events work which was clearly the output of experts, 
thus taking advantage of the genuine beginners, viz., 
camerists of less than one year’s experience. 


Subjects for Competition 
SPRING-PICTURES — CLOSES JULY 15, 1911 
Landscapes of trees in bud, early vegetation, late 
snow in the woods, flowering trees and shrubs, April 
showers and cloudy skies. Landscapes made on ortho- 
chromatic plates with a ray-filter not later than May 20. 


VACATION-PICTURES — CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1911 
It may seem that * Vacation-Pictures” is a pretty 
broad term, but the editors desire to give the real be- 
ginners a chance to enter any good pictures they may 
make during their summer holidays. For this reason it 
was decided to make the subject broad enough to include 
everything which might in any way illustrate the title. 
Thus, snapshots of landscapes, seascapes, figures, ani- 
mals, buildings and any other objects which offer good 
compositions or interesting pictures may be included. 
To get the greatest benefit out of these quarterly con- 
tests, each Guild-member who is thinking of entering 
any prints should undertake a little course of study cov- 
ering the field in which he contemplates working. There 
are plenty of booklets for beginners, some on the photo- 
graphic processes themselves and others on special fields, 
such as hand-camera work, marines, landscapes, and 
orthochromatic photography. These the clerks in the 
stock-houses will be only too glad to get for you. Tech- 
nical excellence is necessary if the pictures are to have a 
chance of success. The negatives must be properly ex- 
posed and developed and the prints as good as you can 
make from them. But the intelligent worker will do 
more than make a good photograph; he will select his 
subjects with regard to the laws of composition and re- 
member that some definite idea must be present in his 
mind to justify the exposure. Perhaps the easiest gen- 
eral rule is to secure simplicity by working close to the 
subject so as to get a large image and thus exclude ex- 
traneous objects, particularly such as would come out 
nearly white in the print and distract the eye from the 
principal object. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizaBetH Furnr Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N. J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















Frep Witson.— A Toning=-Bath in which So- 
dium Tungstate Is Used is made as follows: Sodium 
tungstate, 60 grains; sodium carbonate, 2 grains; gold 
chloride, 2 grains; water, 20 0z. This solution should 
be made up at least two hours before using and, if not 
clear, filtered. It tones rapidly and evenly, giving rich 
warm browns. 

C. L. Evuis. — lf Your Negative Comes Up Too 
Rapidly, you can stop development immediately by 
placing it in a citric-acid bath, 5 grains of acid to an 
ounce of water. You are using too rapid a plate for 
your subjects. consequently you overexpose and get 
thin negatives with no good modeling. 

B. N. M.—A good Acid Fixing-Bath without 
Alum is made of: Hypo, 4 0z.; acetone sulphite, 120 
grains; water, 20 0z. For a Hardening Bath use one 
ounce of formalin to 10 of water. 

Kare D. S.— A Flat Negative is one which prints 
muddy highlights while the shadows have no depth nor 
strength. A flat negative is the result of overexposure 
or insufficient development, more often the former. 
Judging from the prints sent me from the negatives 
answering this description, it would seem that they are 
practically worthless, there being no way to turn them 
into good-printing plates. I would advise throwing them 
away and making fresh negatives of the same subjects, 
which are for the most part very good and worth doing 
over again. 

A. H. Pootr.— To Change the Color of a Blue- 
print to a rich violet, wash the print until the whites 
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are clear, then dip it into a solution of ammonia water, 
using a quarter-ounce of ammonia to a pint of water. 
Dry the print without washing again and the color will 
be a rich violet. If household ammonia is used, take an 
ounce to a pint of water. 

R. R. F.—Tultiple Films are plates which have 
been coated with several films of emulsion in order to 
avoid halation when used for photographing interiors 
where windows are included in the view. These plates 
are now called non-halation plates and may be bought 
of any dealer in photographic goods. The name “ mul- 
tiple films’’ was first given to these plates, but never 
came into general use. 

E. SEAMAN. — A Combined Hardening-and-Fix- 
ing-Bath is made as follows : Chrome alum, 180 grains; 
sodium sulphite, 12 0z.; water, 4 0z. Dissolve, and add 
to six ounces of hypo solution of one-to-four strength. 
This bath is also excellent for hardening the film of 
Aristo papers. Leave the negative in the solution about 
ten minutes after the free silver has been dissolved. 

JANE FREEDMAN. — Metacarbol Developer is con- 
sidered to be a very good one for underexposed nega- 
tives. Make up the solution as follows: Metacarbol, 
50 grains; sodium sulphite crystals, 200 grains ; sodium 
hydrate, 100 grains; water, 8 0z. Dissolve in the order 
given, let the solution stand for a short time, then filter 
and use. This formula is better than the formula which 
you send and which you have not found to work at all 
satisfactorily. 

D. S. E.— Back Numbers of PHoro-Era may be 
purchased at the Boston office. Some of the numbers 
are out of print and some have advanced in price. Write 
what numbers you desire, and reply will be sent stating 
whether they are out of print or not and giving price of 
those on hand. Ido not know where you would find a 
file of the magazine in your town unless your local cam- 
era club —if you have one — has it in its library. 

Mary F. G.— The Swing-Back is used for adjust- 
ing the plate-holder at any desired angle in order to 
bring the object to be photographed parallel with the 
plate. Its special design is to do away with the distor- 
tion of lines when photographing rectangular objects, 
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such as buildings. Many of the medium-priced hand- 
cameras are fitted with swing-backs. 

¢.S. D.— For Touching-Out Freckles in a por- 
trait use a soft pencil sharpened to a needle point. The 
Kohinoor 5 B is excellent for this work. If the film 
does not take the pencil readily, rub the places to be re- 
touched with powdered pumice-stone, which will roughen 
the film just enough to make it take the pencil well. 
After retouching, blend the marks with a crayon-stump. 

SamuEL H. G.— A weak solution of hydrochloric 
acid and alum will removethe Pyro-Stain from your 
negative. A Transfer-Varnish is made by dissolving 
14 oz. gum mastic in 4 oz. of alcohol, then adding 1 dram 
of poppy-seed-oil. 

S. A.O. —It is rather a delicate operation to Re= 
move Paper from a Negative which has adhered to 
it during the process of printing. Soak the negative in 
a strong solution of salt and water at a temperature of 
70 degrees F. When the paper is thoroughly wet, rub 
it off gently with the finger-ends, taking care not to tear 
the film of the negative. 

Bert S.— To Soften the Leather of Your Cam- 
era and Prevent Further Cracking, get what is 
called a * leather-preservative ” at a leather-store. This, 
rubbed on the camera, will not only soften the leather 
but preserve it from further injury. This preservative 
is also good for the backs of leather books which have 
become cracked and hard. 

Joun L. H. — Printing by Diffused Light means 
printing either in the shade or else placing some trans- 
lucent medium between the negative and the direct rays 
of the sun. Ground-glass is often used, and many photo- 
graphers make all their prints through what is called 
onion-skin tissue-paper — a paper which is free from 
irregularities such as are in the ordinary tissue-papers. 
To Remove Discoloration from Velox Prints, 
make up a solution of: sulphuric acid, 12 0z.; chrome 
alum, 1 0z.; water, 10 0z. Place the print in this bath 
until the discoloration has disappeared, then wash well and 
dry in a place free from dust. 

P. C. Hunr.—If you buy the Ready-Prepared 
Solution for Postcards it will save you a great deal 
of trouble. You can buy posteard stock, or stock sim- 
ilar to that used for postcards, of any dealer in papers. 
If you make up your own postcards remember that on 
the face of the card you must either write or print the 
word Posteard or else you will have to pay letter-rates 
for sending. To Make a Liquid Glue, dissolve the 
best quality glue in acetic acid. Break the glue into 
small bits, cover it with acetic acid and let it stand till 
it dissolves. It will always retain its liquid state. 

NELson S. E. — Do noi try to Tone Your Bromide 
Prints with hypo. Use instead the ready-prepared 
toner which comes for all gaslight and bromide prints. 
It is easy to manage; the results are very excellent, for 
one may get a variety of tones with a surety that they 
will be practically permanent, whereas the sulphur-ton- 
ing of bromides or gaslight papers is sometimes a failure 
and one cannot be sure that the tone obtained will be 
permanent. 

Grace T.-— The Developer Used for Platinum- 
Prints may be used over and over until its strength is 
exhausted. After developing the prints, pour the devel- 
oper into a bottle and the black precipitate will settle 
to the bottom, leaving the liquid clear. Decant this off 
carefully and either use it as it is or else add a little 
more fresh solution to it. The used developer often 
gives much better tones than the fresh, particularly with 
the sepia prints. It gives richer tones and seems to bring 
out the detail better. 











Hints on Gaslight-Paper Printing 


WueEN making gaslight-prints it facilitates the proc- 
ess if one sorts his negatives and puts each in its own 
class. Those that print quickly should be placed to- 
gether and those of a denser film should be placed by 
themselves. One will usually find three grades of density 
in his negatives, and even these will vary more or less. 
Still, if they are chosen carefully and the printing time 
gauged well, one can print from his collection almost 
twice as rapidly as when one takes a negative at hap- 
hazard. In printing from negatives of about the same 
density, one soon learns to judge the time of printing 
with accuracy, and the result will be a set of pictures 
correctly printed, instead of half one’s prints almost 
failures. 

The editor finds it more practical to print and develop 
at once, and if one has negatives, paper, developing- and 
fixing-trays arranged in a convenient way so as to lose 
no time in performing the different movements necessary 
for the operation, printing proceeds rapidly and when 
one has finished printing the prints are all developed and 
fixed as well. In this way, if one is unfortunate enough 
to spoil a print, another can be made at once. If de- 
veloping is left till all the prints are made, then when 
one finds a poor print the second printing must ensue, 
which means quite a little more trouble. 

When making gaslight-prints it will be found a great 
help in future printing if one puts on the envelope con- 
taining the negative the exact time required to make the 
print. 

Amidol is one of the best developers for gaslight 
prints, for it is a very clean developer and does not stain 
the print even after long using. It does not keep well 
in solution, but is made up in the quantity required as 
needed. 


Hints on Brush-Development 


BRUSH-DEVELOPMENT of platinum prints is one of the 
best ways for leaving out of a picture what one does not 
wish in it. Directions for this work have been given in 
this department, and many of our Guilders have sent us 
very interesting and artistic prints made by following the 
suggestions. Brush prints may be made to look like pen- 
cil-drawings by working on the glycerine-covered surface 
of the print with a very fine brush and bringing out the 
lines necessary to give the effect of a pencil sketch. A 
guide in such work is to make a print and develop it and 
when it is dry to go over it with a pencil and mark such 
lines as are necessary to bring out the picture, being 
careful not to overdo the work. With weak developer, 
one gets a light pencil-sketch and with strong developer 
one gets a bold drawing. 

Charcoal drawings may be imitated by carrying the 
development just far enough to get the color of charcoal 
in the print, and of course leaving out or suggesting 
detail, but not bringing it out in full. 

A quick way to remove the glycerine from a print is 
to dip a wad of absorbent cotton in the acid-bath and 
swab the surface quickly and gently. At least three 
acid-baths will be necessary for prints developed by the 
brush-method. 
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“] BELIEVE that never before has my desire for dis- 
tributing a few copies arisen because of such superb 
reproduction-work as is in evidence in your February 
issue. You almost persuade me that I know something 
about photography! With good wishes, believe me, 
sincerely, Juntan A. Dimock.” 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH Firnt Wank, 
7438 East 27th St., Paterson, N. J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop, expo- 
sure, developer and printing-process. 




















THe Ou_p Farmuovusre. D. S. E.—This picture 
shows a group of farm-buildings in the. middle-distance. 
the house itself being nearest the spectator. The point 
of view has been chosen so that the road starting from 
the lower left-hand corner sweeps in a long curve up to 
the homestead and is lost to sight over a slight rise of 
ground just beyond. To give balance to the picture a 
clump of three or four trees is shown at the left, the 
buildings themselves being at the right of the center 
and nearer the right-hand edge than the center. What 
makes this picture of special interest is the excellent 


SHADOWS 

ARTHUR SMITH 
HONORABLE MENTION — 
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composition, the lines of road and trees and buildings all 
being harmonious and restful. The focus is not sharp, 
but softly diffused, which bit of technique adds to the 
charm of the scene. It is not, however, an ‘“ impres- 
sionist ” sort of picture; it is sharp enough to give good 
detail, but not sharp enough to show the individual 
leaves on the trees. This would make an excellent en- 
largement. The mounting of the print was rather a 
detriment, the mount chosen being a commercial card 
with “ curlycues” at the corners, which detract much 
from the simplicity of the picture. 

Just Roses. W. L. R.—The title of this picture 
might just as well have been “Just Cabbages” for the 
mass of roses heaped together, each rose being so placed 
as to face the camera, looks at first glance as much like 
cabbages as they do like roses. The roses were evi- 
dently of different colors, some white, some dark red 
with intermediate shades, and instead of using an ortho- 
chromatic plate and thus getting true color-values, an 
ordinary plate was used and the result is a patchy- 
looking mass of black and white without any pleasing 
form or detail. The trouble with the beginner in photo- 
graphing flowers is that he takes a bunch of flowers in- 
stead of choosing a single specimen. It takes a real 
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artist to arrange a mass of flowers and photograph them 
so that they will have form, roundness, and detail. 
Indeed, no artist would ever think of using a quantity of 
blossoms in a picture; he would choose two or three of 
a single variety, and arrange them to fill the space 
properly and to be decorative as well as artistic in 
effect. It would be well for our beginning members to 
look over the back-numbers of PHoro—Era for excellent 
object-lessons in the making of flower-studies; for, 
simple as they seem, they are among the most difficult 
subjects for the tyro. 

EveninG. B. B. F.—This is an interesting pic- 
ture of what seems a rather hackneyed subject. In this 
case it is really evening, the picture having been taken 
after sunset while there was a faint glow in the sky. 
The exposure was prolonged, and, there being no wind, 
the trees are rendered with good detail. This picture 
shows a line of trees extending about two-thirds of the 
way across the horizon-line, the camera having been 
placed rather low so that little shows beyond the trees. 
The trees begin at the left of the picture, and at the 
right in the foreground is a long pool of water in which 
the light from the sky is reflected, helping out the com- 
position, which would otherwise be commonplace. The 
placing of the camera lower than ordinarily for such 
views and the clever adjustment of trees and water 
make of this picture one which is very attractive. The 
fault is in the finishing of the print. The tone is brown, 
whereas it should have been gray to harmonize with the 
sentiment of the subject. 

Home-Porrrair. F. H. T.— The subject is a boy 
of perhaps ten years, sitting in a large chair near a 
window. The light is very well managed, so that two- 
thirds of the face is in shadow. The part which is 
lighted is soft in detail and the whole is well modeled. 
The coat which the lad wears is of some loosely-woven 
material which lends itself admirably to photography, 
while the soft sailor collar and carelessly-arranged tie 
make of the costume an artistic combination. The fault 
of this picture is in having two windows included in the 
view. This gives two distinct spots of light, and the 
eye is drawn first to one, then to the other. This pic- 
ture should be trimmed so that part of the unnecessary 
window is cut off and the rest should be painted down 
to an indistinct tone. It is a pity that with the portrait 
so well done the inartistic introduction of the second 
window occurs, and unfortunately the figure is so placed 
that the objectionable highlight cannot be cut off without 
destroying part of the figure. 


A Home-Made Filter 


A Quart? bottle with a medium-sized neck is cut off 
at the bottom. To do this without the aid of a glass- 
cutter, soak a stout string in kerosene, tie it around the 
bottle quite near the bottom, set the string on fire, and, 
when it has nearly burned round, plunge the bottle into 
ice-water and the bottom will come off just where the 
string was tied. If the first attempt is not successful 
try again. The bottle is placed neck down in two wire 
rings which are attached to the wall of the darkroom. 
The smaller ring is just large enough to prevent the 
bottle slipping through, whereas the larger ring is the 
size of the bottle. To use this for a filter, put a piece 
of absorbent cotton into the neck of the bottle, place a 
measuring-glass or other receptacle under it, and turn 
the liquid to be filtered into the bottle. The filtering 
goes on with no further attention on the part of the 
worker. If one is using water which is full of impuri- 
ties, one can make a large filter of a bottle holding a 
gallon. The cotton is put into the neck of the bottle 


and then a half pint of fine white sea-sand is turned into 
the bottle. Water filtered through this will come out 
clear and free from any impurities which might injure 
paper or films. 


An Appreciation 


** Editor Puoro-Era, Boston, U.S.A. 

* Dear Sir, 

“I have just come upon an editorial in the October 
Puoro-Era that seems to me to be quite significant from 
our point of view as manufacturers of photographic-sup- 
plies. I fear I don’t give as much time as I should to 
the reading-pages of the trade-publications and indeed 
it was by merest chance that I read this editorial. The 
one I refer to has to do with the uniform honesty of 
purpose and endeavor by manufacturers to give good 
value and full measure. 

“IT had never thought of the matter before from the 
larger view-point, perhaps, as my first thought, of course 
is that this company is endeavoring to give service of an 
honest sort. If we had not been striving to give good 
measure — guantity and quality-—for the past fifteen 
years and more, where do you suppose we would be 
to-day? And where would our competitors be if they 
had lowered the standard ? 

“It is a pleasure to know that we are working in a 
field where everybody is apparently striving upward and 
I am glad to be reminded of this big fact by your 
editorial. 

* Yours sincerely, 
“R. W. PacMer, 
* Defender Photo-Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y.” 


Mr. Dozer’s New Studio 


WE learn that L. A. Dozer, the popular treasurer of 
the National Association, is erecting a large building in 
his city, Bucyrus, Ohio, a part of which he intends to 
use for a studio. He will reserve for this purpose floor- 
space (on the ground-floor) 24 x 85 feet. When fin- 
ished, it will be a very complete and up-to-date studio. 


New York Camera Club 


Ar the regular members’ meeting on March 2, the 
prints constituting the Members’ Annual Exhibition were 
informally criticized by Mr. de Kosenko. During the 
month a series of Wednesday evening talks of an in- 
formal nature were held, followed by “ Rabbit And.” 
Lantern-slides by the members were projected and criti- 
cized. Friday evenings were devoted to the Interchange 
slides. Mr. F. Scott Gerrish lectured on ‘“ A Trip to 
Algeria and Punesia” on March 31. 


Show of Carbon-, Gum- and Ojil-Prints 


BEFORE going to press, we learned that Stark & Bell, 
photographic specialists, were preparing to exhibit a col- 
lection of fifty prints in the carbon, gum and oil processes. 
Not only are the subjects to be pictorially interesting, 
but intended to exemplify the technical proficiency of 
the firm preparing such prints for amateurs and the 
general trade. The exhibition commenced April 15 and 
will last until June 1. 


From an English Pictorialist 


“Tam delighted to know of my success in the Round 
Robin Guild Competition and shall be pleased to take 
the value of the prize in your well-gotten-up magazine. 
Congratulating you upon the high standard you fare 
keeping up, I am, 

* Yours very sincerely, 
“J. HERBERT SAUNDERS.” 





High-Class Operators 


THERE always seems to be a greater number of first- 
class operators than of studios to accommodate them ; 
yet, in fact, both are scarce. Men (who are artists and 
otherwise qualified ) in need of positions, should inspect 
our advertising-pages this issue. 


The 1911 Premo Catalog 


THE attractive new list of Premos for 1911 has come 
to our desk. The Premoette Jr. is the latest addition 
to the line of miniature cameras. Write to the Rochester 
Optical Division, mentioning PHoro-Era, for a copy. 


Studio Light for March 


THE pictorial feature of the March Studio Light con- 
sists of reproductions of seven portraits of famous men 
from the studio of Pirie Macdonald. These include 
William Loeb, Jr., Victor Herbert, General Chaffee, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Theo. N. Vail, and W. R. 
Nelson. These splendid pictures adequately explain the 
force of the title so fittingly applied to Mr. Macdonald — 
Photographer of Men. The issue is, as usual, full of 


The Bodine Pictorial Lens 


H. Ottver Boprne has issued a tasteful little book 
let on the new lens which he placed on the market about 
the first of February. At its full aperture of F/6 the 
lens gives a broad, sketchy effect, but at smaller stops 
it gives any desired sharpness of definition. It is partly 
corrected for spherical aberration and wholly corrected 
for chromatic aberration. The field is reasonably flat, 
so that the marginal definition, even with the full open- 
ing, is similar to the central definition, though at F/6 
the image cannot be made critically sharp at any point. 
In this respect it differs widely from the rapid recti- 
linear type, the falling off of the definition of which 
towards the corners is very marked with large stops. 
The instruments are mounted in hand-spun brass barrels 
fitted with iris diaphragms and provided with morocco 
caps. With each lens is included without extra charge 
a pair of Bodine’s monochrome lenses in a_ leather 
pocket-case and a set of Bodine’s sky-shade ray-filters. 
The former are to be worn like ordinary eye-glasses to 
reduce the image on the ground-glass to monochrome — 
a great help in estimating whether the view will look 


good things for the professional. 


= 


“T cannot tell you how much pleasure, inspiration 
and information PHoro-ERrA brings me. Very truly 


yours, JEssiE M. Harps.” 


well in the print. 


The color-screens give better values 


and allow cap-exposures. 


Lenses can be furnished fitted with 
Studio Shutter, and the two smaller sizes with the Sky- 
For circular and further information, 
address The Photo-Crafts Shops, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Shade Shutter. 


the Wollensak 





Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Wellington Extra Speedy 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 
Magnet 
Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 





Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Vulcan 

Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 1 1/4 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 
Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 

Class 1 1/2 
Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 

Class 2 

Cramer Medium Iso 
Cramer Medium Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 2 1/2 


3arnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Class 3 


Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for May 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- 
scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 








5 Hour Bright Cloudy Cloudy | Dull | be | 
— —_—$$$ $$ —_—__—_——— _—__— Sun Bright D ull F/4 U. Ss. 1 x 1/4 
9am. to 3 P.M. 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/6 | 1/3 
| F/5.6 U.S.2 X1/2 
8 a.m. and 4 P.M. 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
2 F/6.3 U.S. 2.4 x 5/8 
7 A.M. and 5 P.M. 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 | 2/3 / 
| 
6am.and6pMm. 1/16 1/8 1/4 y2 | 1 F/7 | (ULS.3 |X 3/4 
5 A.M. and 7 p.m. 1/8 | 1/4 1/2 1 | 2 | F/11 U.S.8 x2 
The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and | F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
é will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give 
full detail in the shadows, except when iso. or ortho. plates are used | F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 
without a screen, when the exposure should be doubled, unless the F/32 U.S. 64 x 16 


light itself is yellow, as is the case early or late in the day. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
picture ; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
age; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 


¢ clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. groups outdoors in the shade. 
1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade ; very dark 
beach, harbor and_ shipping-scenes ; near objects, particularly when the 
| yachts under sail; very light-colored image of the object nearly fills the plate 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- and full shadow-detail is required. 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 


Pe . ; st<¢ . bd = “ 
not far distant from lens. asd ender the teeen. 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground ; 32 Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 


landscapes in fog or mist; buildings dark soil or pine-needles. 

é showing both sunny and shady sides ; 

. well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
mals and moving objects at least thirty room, light surroundings, big window 
feet away from the camera. and white reflector. 

PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 

















The Interdependence of Exposure and De- 
velopment 


Or late years much has been written about the im- 
possibility of making modifications of the developing- 
solution so as to compensate for errors of exposure. The 
popularity of tank-development, which is based on the 
theory that exposure determines the amount of detail 
and gradation, whereas development regulates the con- 
trasts, shows that in practice fair averaze results are 
obtained. It is true, however, that the expert who un- 
derstands thoroughly all the factors which may affect 
the plate after exposure is still able to produce, by mod- 
ification of the developer and varying the time it is 
allowed to act, results which are individual and often 
very desirable. 

The function of exposure is to affect the gelatino- 
bromide of silver compound on the plate in amounts 
which will accurately represent the values of the object 
considered as light and shade. With some plates, the 
range which can be represented is far beyond the capa- 
bility of any printing-process to reproduce, and yet the 
photographer is limited to a scale which, compared to 
the relative luminosities present in nature, is very short. 
Hence, to get in the negative gradations which will ap- 
proximate the tones it is intended to reproduce, the 
exposure must be ample, owing to the following consid- 
erations. 

When light acts upon the sensitive plate for a pro- 
longed time or with great intensity, the physical altera- 
tion of the molecules of silver bromide is such that 
within certain limits the grains of the emulsion may be 
completely blackened by reduction to metallic silver. 
When, however, the light-action has progressed beyond 
this point, the phenomenon known as reversal takes 
place. In this case, instead of the black deposit’s becom- 
ing denser it becomes lighter, until, if exposure has been 
sufficient, the highlights of the negative image refuse to 
develop at all and remain unaltered by the developer, so 
that the image is a positive, as the shadows have received 
sufficient light-action to dévelop black. Reversal is 
occasionally noted in interiors in which a brightly-lighted 
window is contrasted with strong shadows, though in- 
complete reversal is more common. The opposite fault 
of underexposure illustrates the way to obtain maximum 
contrast, for an undertimed plate often has just enough 
exposure to produce complete blackening of all the 
grains in the highlights, while the darker tones have 
not been acted on and remain unaltered by the reducer. 
Such a plate is usually too dense to print out any of 
the gradations visible by transmitted light. The mean, 
correct exposure, gives highlights partly reduced in 
density, that is, reversed, and shadows full of detail. If 
such a plate is developed far enough but not too far, it 
will be a printable record, within the limitations of our 
papers, or the relative luminosities of the scene. 

Now, given a correctly-timed plate, which, with nor- 
mal development, produces the result referred to above, 


and subject it to the action of a modified developer and 
you will find that it is possible to get a result which 
seems characteristic of either underexposure or overex- 
posure. For instance, the fully-timed plate may be 
developed in a cold glycin or hydroquinone and be 
thought much undertimed, because the slow-working de- 
velopers and cold act as retarders and seem actually to 
annul a portion of the exposure. Bromide, in the same 
manner, partly destroys the effect of light on the emul- 
sion. Heat, on the other hand, has a marked effect on 
the chemical process of reduction, as it has on most other 
chemical reactions. The correctly-exposed plate acts as 
if overexposed when treated with a warm solution, say 
over 75° F. Variation of the reducing-agent, too, has, 
in practice, the effect of requiring more or less exposure. 
For instance, if two plates are timed exactly alike and 
developed. one in a two-grain pyro and the other in a 
straight metol, the latter will show more shadow-detail 
than the former; or, if you choose, you can use one size 
smaller stop for one plate, and yet the one given half the 
exposure will produce as much detail as the one which 
had double the time but was developed with pyro. 
Each developer, then, has characteristic properties which 
fit it for special work. Glycin, for example, although it 
works well in dilute solution in the tank for full expo- 
sures, is not so good as metol for underexposure, because 
it tends to develop the highlights too dense before all 
the shadow-details are out. It is possible, then, Mr. 
Watkins and other authorities to the contrary notwith- 
standing, to choose or to compound a solution so as to 
affect the character of the negative. 

It is perfectly true that almost any normal developer 
will give good results with correctly-exposed plates and 
that no developer whatsoever will act on gelatino-silver 
bromide which has not received an exposure sufficient 
to make it reducible to metallic silver; but it is also 
true that even after the image has appeared it is practi- 
cal to modify the developer and thus influence the final 
result. Suppose the plate shows evidences of underex- 
posure: it is very easy to add more water, or even to 
transfer the plate to a solution particularly compounded 
for underexposure, say, a weak metol without bromide 
and with an extra large dose of alkali. Similarly, the over- 
timed plate may be removed from the tray as soon as its 
condition is evident and put into a strong, restrained 
solution of one of the hard-working agents. In this 
way it is feasible to get a better negative than could be 
produced by any normal or weak bath. The tendency 
to seek to control results by inspecting the plates during 
the progress of tank-development is well shown in Miss 
Stanley's article in the April number. The writer has 
for many years used glycin in a tank and removed each 
plate only when inspection showed that it was properly 
developed. With this developer, at any rate, it is out 
of the question to get the best results from varied ex- 
posures except by varying the time in the developer; 
e.g., overexposures, 15 min., correct exposures, 50 min., 
underexposures, up to an hour. 
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Differences in subject and lighting require changes in 
the developer. In landscape-work, a subject with heavy 
masses of shadow demands a soft-working bath, whereas 
a view taken when the light is dull tends to be flat and 
lifeless unless the bath is strong and restrained. Con- 
trasty subjects have to be handled so as not to increase 
the relative values of light and shade, and the influence 
of even thirty seconds more or less in the tray is great 
enough to make or to mar the negative. After all, half 
the pleasure of photography for many of us lies in the 
development of the negative, and although we may use 
the tank for large batches, we feel that our results are 
more individual when we modify the bath to control the 
result. 


Edinol-Hydro, Kunz 


Wituiam H. Kunz published in the 1911 American 
Annual of Photography a formula which is superior to 
the writer’s favorite edinol formula printed in these 
columns in April 1909. Although it is made up in a 
single solution, it keeps indefinitely in a partly-filled 
bottle, and when diluted for use alters but little even 
after several days’ exposure to the air in a graduate. It 
is a strictly universal developer, giving superior tones on 
all brands of gaslight- and bromide-papers, slides, trans- 
parencies and negatives. On red-sensitive plates it works 
clearly without fog, as it is very rapid and energetic. 
Repeated use slows its action but slightly. The formula 
is: 


Water to make ae _.. 32 ounces 
AS BGA ES Se 
Hydroquinone eee 120 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous l ounce, 5 drams 
Potassium carbonate ___. ____ ..- 3 ounces, 30 grains 
Sol. potassium bromide, 10%, _______---- 1 dram 
Sol. oxalie acid, 10% : : _.._1 dram 


For tray-development, also for bromide- and gaslight- 
papers, take one ounce of developer to four of water; 
for tank, one ounce to fifteen, which will require about 
15 minutes at 65° F. The worker who desires to use 
the fewest possible chemicals will find this developer 
worth a trial. 


Advantages of Liquid Sodium Bisulphite 


Tue Lumikres have advocated the use of liquid so- 
dium bisulphite as a hardening-agent in the hypo-bath 
for both plates and papers. There are several advan- 
tages in its use, chief of which is simplicity. When the 
hypo has dissolved it is only necessary to add a certain 
number of ounces of the commercial solution to have a 
bath which remains clear until exhausted and shows no 
tendency to deposit sulphur — as often happens with the 
use of the acetic acid-alum hardener. Any desired de- 
gree of hardening may be had by increasing the propor- 
tion of bisulphite. A good formula for gaslight-papers 
for summer use is: 


Hypo _. 8 ounces 
Water te __. 32 ounces 
Liquid sodium bisulphite 2 to 4 ounces 


Ortho. Plates for Spring Foliage 


THE tender foliage of early spring demands a plate 
or film sensitive to greenish-yellow. Any of the popular 
brands of iso. or ortho. plates of the erythrosin type, par- 
ticularly if used with a light-yellow ray-filter, will allow 
much better rendering of the foliage while preserving 
the clouds. More perfect rendering can of course be 
obtained with a red-sensitive plate and Wallace’s * Visual 
Luminosity ”’ filter. 


A Waterless Darkroom 


DwuRiNG the past winter the writer had constructed a 
darkroom which necessitated a complete revision of his 
working-methods. The only available place, after pro- 
longed cogitation, was found to be the cellar. Estimates 
for plumbing proved exorbitant, so it was decided to do 
without running water. The darkroom is simply a space 
5 x 7 feet against the party-wall of a double brick house 
and separated from the bricked-in hot-air furnace by a 
passageway 5 feet wide. The walls are made of joists 
covered on both sides with blue builders’ paper. With 
the door kept closed when the room is not in use, there 
has been an entire freedom from dust. The temperature 
has remained at 62° F. through even the coldest weather, 
and we anticipate a similarly low reading during the 
summer. 

The method of working is as follows. As fast as the 
plates are developed they are placed in a washing-tank 
provided with a light-tight cover. When all are done, 
the tank is covered and taken out to the laundry-tub, 
under the faucet of which all the developer is quickly 
eliminated. Then the tank is taken back to the dark- 
room and the plates put into the fixing-bath. By using 
a non-staining developer which will develop several 
plates in succession, it has been found possible to get 
along without a pail for slops. 


A Dead-Black Varnish 


Water —_ as _______30 ounces 
Borax _..... ie 1 ounce 
Shellac “— cant 2 ounces 


Boil to dissolve the shellac and add: 


1 ounce 
4 ounces 


Glycerine 
Aniline black 


Toning Bromides without Bleaching 


To prepare a single-solution sepia-toning-bath for 
bromide-prints, make up the following solutions and mix 
them together an hour before they are wanted for use : 


A. Ammonium sulphide solution 100 minims 


Water to : _..... 8 ounces 
B. Ammonium bicarbonate 15 grains 
Water to 1 ounce 
C. Potassium persulphate : 5 grains 


Water to ae 1 ounce 


Add B and then C to A. The bath converts the image 
of metallic silver to silver sulphide in about 15 minutes. 
The smell, owing to the small amount of ammonium 
sulphide present, is not very bad, but it is better to 
conduct toning away from all sensitive materials. 


Eikonogen-Glycin 


Aw excellent developer which works very clearly may 
be made as follows : 


Hot water : - __.12 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ee 1 ounce 
Eikonogen __ = .80 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous______-. 2 ounces 
Glyein =e eee 40 grains 
Sol. potassium bromide, 10% 30 minims 
Water to make ____ ___ — .16 ounces 


One ounce of the above in four of water gives a strength 
of 1.5 grains of the mixed developing-agents to the 
ounce. This strength works slowly but gives a fine- 
grained, harmonious negative. 
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A TYPICAL spring-picture — a spray of pear-blossoms 
by Mrs. M. S. Gaines — decorates the front cover this 
month. The ordinary camerist is so captivated by the 
fragrant, flowering mass which glorifies the fruit-tree in 
May, that he exercises little judgment in obtaining a 
result. Here the arrangement, lighting and treatment 
indicate an intelligently artistic motive. No data. 

The frontispiece begins a series of pictures by differ- 
ent workers, all members of the Capital Camera Club, 
demonstrating the wealth and variety of camera-material 
that may be found in the city of Washington. They 
are referred to by Charles E, Fairman, the writer of the 
article which they accompany ; hence special mention in 
this department is not necessary. Our reader-pictorial- 
ists can determine to what extent, if any, these subjects 
may be improved from an artistic viewpoint. No two 
temperamental camerists are likely to treat any of these 
subjects in one and the same manner; that is certain. 
Were it possible, we should like to put to the test the 
interpretative ability of about ten leading American 
workers in connection with the Capitol, for instance. 
Each person would employ apparatus, methods and 
treatment different from the other, thus imparting to the 
result a distinct individuality. 

Page 231 depicts a Canadian view of simple beauty, 
and rendered with full technical perfection. As a pic- 
ture it would gain greatly with the right-hand portion 
containing the twin trees removed. Data: May, 4 P.M. ; 
bright, diffused light; B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar lens; 6-inch 
focus; stop F/16; Ingento V. L. light-filter ; 1 second ; 
Seed L. Ortho. plate, 314 x 514; pyro-soda ; print, 
344 x 5% Seltona Antique White. 

The spirit and atmosphere of a noon-hour rest in the 
open, on a raw November day, are capitally expressed in 
Mr. Millar’s picture on page 233. The natural group- 
ing of the figures around the ingratiating fire invites no 
serious criticism, although there is need of more margin 
at the right of the picture. 

In her view of Frankfort on the Main, Minni Roessler 
proves herself an expert technician. The Gothic tower 
of the old cathedral rises majestically above the sur- 
rounding houses, competing for supremacy with no sky- 
scrapers, factory-chimneys or other disfiguring objects. 
Data: 5x 7 T.-P. camera, Goerz Doppel Anastigmat ; 


7-inch focus; F/6.8; X 6 ray-filter; autumn, 12 M.; 
bright light; 42 second; plate, Schleusner (German 


make) ; pyro-hydro ; print, Trapp & Miinch Albumin; 
gold-plat. fixing-bath. 

Mr. Wellington’s pictures, pp. 236 and 237, are tech- 
nical in character and demonstrate very well the scope 
of the field open to the worker who cares to follow the 
methods described in his article. The original prints 
are all from negatives in which the objects are enlarged 
five diameters, but in some cases the image was again 
enlarged in printing. Our reproductions are slightly 
reduced from the prints on glossy developing-paper. 
The exposures, with nominal F/16, ranged from 2 min- 
utes in bright light to 10 in dull weather on Seed 26X 
plates. 

The picture on page 239 illustrates the ability of one 
of the most successful women-photographers in this 
country. Few excel her happy facility in managing 
juvenile subjects before the camera, and her mastery of 
technical resources. The idea of the picture was entirely 


spontaneous and the print was sent to the editor as a 
pretty compliment. Data: 8& x 10 portrait-camera; 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Unar lens; 14%4-inch focus; stop, 
F/ 5.6.; October, 1910; 11 a.m.; weak light; quick bulb 
exposure; 5 x 7 Cramer Banner X; pyro-acetone ; Cyko 
Buff print; for reproduction, Kresko print. 

The attractive portrait on page 241 came to the edi- 
tor’s attention soon after he had penned his remarks on 
profiles in portraiture and in real life. See page opposite 
editorial page. The picture serves the purpose of a 
beautiful profile-study and, in justice to the model —a 
lady in private life — it may be said that a full-face 
view is equally pleasing. 


Our Monthly Competition 


THE popularity of our last contest, “* Winter-Scenes,” 
was evidenced by an immense number of entries, most 
of which represented a high standard of merit. One has 
now come to expect more than mere technique in ren- 
dering snow. However pleasing may be effects of 
dazzling snow — a perspective of a footpath or a shadow- 
covered road —they have served long and well as 
camera-subjects and therefore merit a respite; yet when 
stamped with a strong individuality, invoking new sen- 
sations and stirring the imagination, such impressions 
should be made known. To this class belongs J. R. 
Peterson’s modest episode, page 243. The only availa- 
ble print, a rough platinum, was quietly effective in its 
mysterious suggestion and exquisite modulations of 
tender lights and shadows, which, unfortunately, resisted 
the efforts of the photo-engraver to reproduce. Data: 
February; stop F/16; 42 second; Ideal ray-filter; 
8 x 10 Orthonon; Rodinal; 8 x 10 rough platinum print. 

Real winter-weather in the city is admirably expressed 
in the picture on page 244. Dr. Ruzicka has given us 
a superb composition withal, eminently natural and 
characteristic. Data: February, 8.30 a.m.; dull light 
and snowing; Kodak lens; stop F/8; 410 second; film; 
tank; 7 x 10 Nepera enlargement. 

* The Winter Sun,” page 245, is not a simple theme 
to be regarded as unpromising and unattractive by the 
average camerist, but filled with poetic charm in the 
eye of the artist. The sun, of retiring mien, here gives 
a perfect balance to the modest composition. Data: 
December, 5 pP.mM.; faint sun; lens of 7!4-inch focus; 
1, second; stop F/8; Ideal ray-screen; Orthonon 
plate; metol-hydro; bromide enlargement from part of 
5 x 7 negative. 

Frequently the erratically-curving line which sepa- 
rates the edge of melting ice or snow from the water- 
surface, as shown in William Spanton’s picture, page 
246, becomes the dominant pictorial motive. The 
shadowy forms of trees forming the background consti- 
tute an original and effective note in this unusually 
interesting picture. Data: February, 1 p.m.; heavy 
snow-storm ; stop, F/8; 3 seconds; Standard Polychrome 
plate; metol-hydro; 8 x 10 bromide enlargement. 

An admirable technical performance with marked pic- 
torial possibilities is shown on page 247. The scene as 
encompassed by Mr. Murray will yield two complete 
pictures. The upper portion, as far as the edge of the 
bank, forms a delightful winter-idyl; the lower part, 
limited by a line drawn from where the lower fence-rail 
disappears at the extreme right, furnishes a beautiful 
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study in sunlight and shadow. Data: Feb. 17. 10 a.m.; 
bright light. B. & L. Rapid Universal; yellow screen; 
F/16 stop; 14% seconds; 4+ x 5 Cramer Medium Iso plate, 
Amidol developer; 8x10 enlargement on Wellington 
Bromide. 

Harry D. Williar’s winter-study, page 248, charms by 
the beauty of its perspective and tonal values. The 
diagonally receding path is, indeed, finely rendered. 
Data: Goerz leus ; 6-inch focus; stop U.S. 4; yellow 
light; 5 p.m.; 440 second; 7x Cyko enlargement from 
portion of 4.x 5 plate. 

Rupert Bridge follows along conventional lines in his 
picture, page 250. But the chemical effect, here, is su- 
perb. The linear perspective and general arrangement 
are good, although the group of tree-trunks at the ex- 
treme left is too insistent. Data: February ; bright sun ; 
R. R. lens; stop, F/11; Stanley plate ; 1 second ; M. Q. 
developer ; P. M. C. bromide enlargement from 314 x 444 
negative. 

Charm and novelty in composition mark the picture 
on page 252. The shadows are beautifully softened and 
blended, owing to the favoring conditions of the fore- 
ground. Data: February, 2 p.m.; lens at F/S; fairly 
light ; 440 second ; Imperial S. R. plate ; 512 x 8'% rough 
bromide enlargement. 
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In the German photographic industry a strong tend- 
ency to union is noticeable. Two years ago the profes- 
sional photographers formed a large combination, which 
was imitated by the dealers at the end of 1909. Then 
came an organization of the paper-manufacturers, who, 
after tedious negotiations, found a way to benefit all 
parties concerned — producers, dealers, and consumers 
alike. There is scarcely a large paper-firm in Germany 
not belonging to the Paper Convention. This good 
example has more recently been followed by some of 
the camera-manufacturers. Of course, combination in 
this branch is more difficult and a convention had to be 
carried out along different lines. It is comparatively 
easy to fix universal prices for papers and plates as 
well as for optical goods (for which they are really 
necessary) but not for cameras. However, in the face 
of the keen competition the leading makers came to the 
conclusion that an organization which should fix pro- 
duction and prices would be more to their advantage 
than a continuance of this unremunerative competition. 

As a result, five large firms, probably the largest in 
the German empire, have been amalgamated, viz., the 
Karl Zeiss Optical Works of Jena, Dr. Kriigener, and 
the three limited companies of E. Wiinsche, H. Erne- 
mann and Hiittig & Sons — all of Dresden. This power- 
ful combination, operating with a capital of $1,000,000, 
is of particular interest to the foreign maker; for such 
a strong concern should have no difficulty to compete 
successfully with the foreign firms, chiefly American. 
Moreover, the domestic production is centralized and 
cheapened. For the German consumers such a fusion 
does not spell any danger. Its chief purpose is to ren- 
der the production of the individual factories more 
lucrative and to develop the export-trade, in view of the 
phenomenal foreign competition. Other firms, including 
optical works, are taking similar steps. 

There are numerous photographic clubs in the German 
capital, to the number of which one more is now to be 
added, the Society of Berlin Specialist Photographers, 


comprising those for architecture, art, handicraft and 
industries. This club has the intention to fix a mini- 
mum fee for such special work. Very often the 
latter has been done for unusually low prices and un- 
healthy conditions have thus arisen. Besides, they 
want to obtain licenses for taking pictures from exhibi- 
tion-managements and other concessions to the advan- 
tage of their members. Often a photographic firm has 
offered large prices to obtain the monopoly or even only 
the license, although afterwards they sold only a few 
pictures, so that no profit remained. Another purpose 
of the society is that members should represent each 
other in cases where one member cannot, for various 
reasons, fill an order. This has been the rule with 
physicians and lawyers, who, if abroad or otherwise 
hindered, send their patients or clients to a friend of 
the same profession instead of refusing such visits. In 
the new club any order is turned over to another mem- 
ber if the first one cannot fill it and arrangements will 
be made so that all will benefit to the same extent. 
Negotiations are being conducted with the Chamber of 
Commerce to offer their members as government experts 
in the courts and elsewhere. The promoters hope for 
great benefits from the activities of this new society. 

As regards scientific photography, great progress has 
been made in a certain direction. In taking pictures of 
stars the difficulty up to the present has been that 
many of these are so weak in light that a long exposure 
is necessary to impress them on the plate. In the mean- 
time, however, our earth as well as the objects them- 
selves are continuously moving, so that a blurred image 
isobtained. It has therefore been necessary to change 
the position of the camera, which is always attached to 
the end of the telescope so as to follow the moving 
star. In order to observe these movements the astrono- 
mer would have to look through the eyepiece, which is 
obstructed by the camera. A method was therefore 
adopted of placing an additional smaller telescope be- 
side the one bearing the camera, and thus observing the 
star; but this was expensive. The director of the Ber- 
lin Observatory, however, has devised a novel way to 
attain the desired result. He simply made a_ hole 
through the back of the camera, scratched a circular 
portion from the film-side of the unexposed plate, and 
attached a tube to the hole. This enabled him to look 
through the latter, the camera, the glass of the nega- 
tive and the long telescope, and enabled him to view the 
moving star and change the position of the telescope 
accordingly. He could thus expose a plate for several 
hours when photographing very faint stars. Of course 
there will be no photographic impression on the 
scratched-out portion, but the camera is so placed that 
no important object is to come within this radius. In 
many cases this is even an advantage, as when we have 
to photograph a faint star which is in the immediate 
neighborhood of a brilliant one. It is a fact that the 
light of the latter almost obliterates that of the former. 
It is for this reason that we do not see the moon and 
the stars in daytime, owing to the intensity of the sun- 
light. With the new method we place the camera in 
such a position that the brilliantly-shining planet which 
we do not wish to photograph comes within the hole 
or seratched portion, while the neighboring and paler 
stars now show up much clearer and can easily be 
photographed. Mr. Archenhold, the well-known Berlin 
astronomer, obtained by this clever method clear pictures 
of the Jupiter-moons, the tail of Halley’s comet and 
dark portions of our moon, ete. The scratching above 
referred to is accomplished by means of a pattern put 
over the fresh plate in the darkroom, where it is also 
inserted into the plate-holder of the camera. 
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Kommerzienrath Goerz 


THE first high honor conferred upon Friedrich von 
Voigtliinder, who constructed and placed on the market 
the first portrait-objective (the Petzval type) was that of 
a Kommerzienrath (Counselor of Commerce). (C. P. 
Goerz, the founder of the optical firm of that name, en- 
joys a similar distinction. A more recent honor bestowed 
upon the house is referred to in the Berlin letter of 
this issue. On February 9, Prince Henry of Prussia in- 
spected the works of C. P. Goerz,at Friedenau, a suburb 
of Berlin. Kommerzienrath Goerz and the members of 
the reception-committee receive their distinguished guest, 
who made a tour of several hours through the different 
departments of the factory. The prince accorded the 
enterprise high praise. 


Art-Study 


As pictorial photography is closely allied to the fine 
arts, the attention of students who are constantly invest- 
ing in books, brochures and magazines intended to 
convey art-information is earnestly invited to The Inter- 
national Studio. This sterling and enterprising monthly 
offers more sound, attractive and carefully selected 
material for the student, picture-lover and art-connois- 
seur than any other publication, including even high- 
priced photographic periodicals. Painters and sculptors 
are broad-gauged and generous, and do not usually de- 
mand from discriminating educational publishers exor- 
bitant reproduction-fees. Thus, admirable reproductions 
of cotemporary art, both native and foreign, together 
with descriptive text, essays and reviews ot great practi- 
cal value to students in painting, sculpture, illustrating 
and photography, appear in profusion in every issue of 
The International Studio, which is published at 50 cents 
a number. 


The Straw which Blows 


REGARDING the controversy which has been going on 
for some time past, and in which some of our leading 
painters and sculptors have participated, whether or not 
photography may be regarded as an art, it seems strange 
that some photographs are so artistic that they mystify 
even the artists themselves. The editor has been much 
amused when some artists of the brush honored him 
with a call, in order to inspect some of the framed 
photographs of which he is justly proud. On first be- 
holding the harvest-scene by Y. Siimmons, they would ex- 
claim: “ Pretty good copy of a painting! What is the 
artist’s name?’ Whereupon the editor would induce his 
visitor to enumerate the various points of excellence of 
the picture — seemingly a photographie reproduction of 
an oil-painting. One can easily imagine the end of such 
an interesting interview. 

When painters mistake photographs from Nature for 
photographs from an oil, it is a point in favor of photo- 
graphy as an art. 


Exhibiting Customers’ Photographs 


A BILL was introduced in the House and Senate at 
Albany, N. Y., permitting photographers to exhibit their 
work, unless the subject serves written notice against 
such use. It is said that the measure has a fair pros- 
pect to be passed, and photographers will have gained a 
privilege for which they have been fighting for some 
time through their associations. 


L. J. R. Holst 


THE many friends of Mr. Holst will be pleased to 
know that, since March 13, 1911, he has been associated 
with Messrs. Williams, Brown & Earle of Philadelphia. 
For many years Mr. Holst was Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the C. P. Goerz American Optical Com- 
pany, and is widely known as a capable optician and 
scientific photographer, and will be in a position to 
execute faithfully any orders for special instruments and 
machinery for scientific, educational and industrial 
purposes, 


The Tactless Professional 


ALTHOUGH amateurs usually are unable to compete 
with professionals — particularly in portraiture — they 
sometimes win. In some cases the loss of business is 
permanent. An acquaintance of the editor’s told him 
that not long ago she had herself, arrayed in evening 
gown, photographed by a professional, outside of New 
England ; the portrait being intended solely for the use 
of the family and immediate friends. She was, there- 
fore, much annoyed when she heard that these portraits 
had been exhibited by the professional in his show-case 
at the door, without her knowledge or consent. When 
she ordered their removal she vowed never again to 
enter a professional studio and stated that, although 
less satisfied with the results, she intended hereafter to 
be photographed only by some of her amateur friends. 
As she expressed it: “I have at least the assurance that 
my pictures will not be exhibited, but treated with 
courtesy and respect.” The professional who has been 
accustomed to fill his show-case, without first consulting 
his sitters, should take notice of this incident. 


New York Convention a Magnet 


THE importance of the New York State Convention 
was emphasized by the fact that it drew many photo- 
graphers from outside the state. Among the many 
notabilities present were the following: Mary Carnell, 
Frances B. Johnston, George W. Harris, Ryland W. 
Phillips, Charles Wesley Hearn, William H. Rau, 
F. Milton Somers. J. H. Garo, F. A. Frizell, W. H. 
Partridge, W. S. Ellis, Geo. H. Hastings, W. B. David- 
son, N. Brock, Benj. R. Straus, Elias Goldensky, Charles 
L. Lewis, Frank Scott Clark, W. G. C. Kimball, J. E. 
Griffin, L. A. Dozer, A. L. Bowersox, Louis Kubey; 
also the editors of photographic journals. 


Owners of Portraits 


Tue senders of portraits needed for our intended 
group of prize-winners are hereby informed that, as soon 
as the portraits have been reproduced, they will be 
returned to the owners, safely packed and postpaid. 


A Word of Caution 


Most people are altogether too trusting, hence the 
success of the impostor, who moves about the country, 
often in the guise of a subscription-agent. One Barry- 
more and one Sprague have been taking subscriptions in 
the west for The Camera and Puoro-ERa, insisting upon 
cash in advance, but themselves neglecting to send the 
orders to the publishers. After waiting in vain for the 
magazines, the subscriber would discover the fraud. 
Know your man before you trust him. 
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‘THE following noteworthy appeal to all amateur pho- 
tographers and professionals who are members of pho- 
tographic societies affiliated with the Royal Photographic 
Society is contained in the monthly circular issued by 
the Affiliation Committee: ‘‘ Having regard to the near 
approach of His Majesty’s coronation, affiliated societies 
would do well to consider their responsibilities in con- 
nection therewith. It has to be remembered that this 
oceasion will be celebrated throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empire with unparalleled rejoicing, and 
the securing of permanent records will prove to be a work 
of historical importance. It may be that a scheme can 
be evolved whereby the organization of the affiliation 
could be employed to secure unique pictorial records of 
this auspicious event, for with affiliated societies in al- 
most every part of the world it should be possible to 
bring together a collection of pictures depicting the cele- 
brations in every quarter of the Empire. The value of 
such a collection can not be overestimated, and any 
means which can be found to secure its acquisition 
should be warmly supported. No doubt the authorities 
charged with the organization of the celebrations 
throughout the country would be prepared to provide 
special facilities for amateur photographers, particularly 
if the local society undertakes to provide a complete 
series of photographs of the events in that neighbor- 
hood for the public use.” 

The famous School of Photography and Photo-Me- 
chanical Processes at Munich is opening the magnifi- 
cently new buildings in May by a series of ceremonies 
which will occupy several days. Men well-known in 
photography and art in various countries have been in- 
vited and addresses will be delivered and honors given 
to distinguished workers. In connection with the school, 
there will be erected a museum which is to contain a 
permanent collection of the finest examples of pictorial 
photography, and special invitations have been sent to a 
number of leading workers in different countries. It is 
noteworthy that every possible encouragement is given 
by the school to the fostering and the development of 
the pictorial or “ artistic” side of photography. In this 
respect it will be enough to mention that the depart- 
ment “ kuenstlerische Photographie ” is under the per- 
sonal control of Mr. Frank Eugene Smith, who is no 
doubt one of the very greatest exponents of present-day 
pictorial photography. There are rumors that the Gov- 
ernment will take over this Munich School shortly. 

G. B.S.— which stands for G. Bernard Shaw — is 
keenly interested in many things. Among these photo- 
graphy and music play no mean role. It was a most 
noteworthy occasion when he presided over a demonstra- 
tion which Mr. F. H. Evans gave to a distinguished 
audience at the Camera Club the other day about 
‘* pianism ” and the pianola. Shaw has more than once 
expressed his admiration for the fine work Evans has pro- 
duced in pure photography and he rightly says that Evans 
has set in photography a standard which most others 
would find it hard to live up to. By many it is said that 
‘“‘ photography is mechanical because a lens and box are 
used, but that it would not be so if the lens were in a man’s 
head. That being the case, it is natural that Mr. Evans 
should have done the same thing in connection with the 
art of music. Here alse it is said to be mechanical to 
use a lever in a box, but not mechanical when the lever 
is to be found in the human hand. Using certain dis- 


paraged contrivances, Mr. Evans has shown pictorially 
the mastery of man over nature, and he has gone on 
from that to do the same thing in music. If the piano 
is placed between yourselves and Mr. Evans you will 
imagine that he is a great player of the instrument, 
playing in the ordinary way with his fingers. As a 
matter of fact he is playing it with his feet.” 

The famous Hamburg society, Gesellschaft zur Foer- 
derung der Amateur Photographie, is holding what 
promises to be one of the most interesting expositions 
organized during recent years. This international expo- 
sition will be for portraits and figure-studies only and it 
will take place in October of this year. Oscar and 
Theodor Hofmeister have the matter in hand, and no 
amateur or professional worker will be admitted except 
by a private and personal invitation. 

If all goes well we shall have a fine show here in 
London in May of work by members of the newly- 
formed London Secession, which includes Walter Ben- 
nington, George Davison, Dudley Johnston, Craig Annan, 
Malcolm Arbuthnot, Alfred Stieglitz, Frank Eugene 
Smith and some others — surely a strong cast and one 
which will find a hearty welcome! Great things are 
expected by all lovers of pictorial photography. 

The practice of making snapshots in civil and crimi- 
nal courts has become a very extensive one of late, and 
complaints from the juries as well as from witnesses and 
prisoners are continually being made. According to 
one of the best-known judges in this country, such prac- 
tice has become “far too common”’; and it is probable 
that legislative action will be taken to establish definite 
regulations. There can be no doubt that it seems 
highly desirable that a distinction should be drawn be- 
tween photographs published by the Press leading to 
the identification of suspected persons and those of 
arrested persons awaiting trial. “‘ Probably in no sphere 
of operation has the exercise of photography developed 
more rapidly than in courts of justice. The man with 
the camera is as familiar in the Law-Courts as any of 
the officials. He is there to take impressions of what- 
ever he deems suitable for a picture within the pre- 
cinets, and may often be seen waiting outside at the 
closing-hour to ‘ snap * some principal in an action as he 
or she emerges. He is not necessarily an obtrusive 
person: his methods, inside the courts at any rate, may 
pass quite unobserved. Armed with a diminutive but 
exquisitely perfect camera, he may take up a suitable 
position with clear headway and ‘snap’ his subject 
unobserved. This development in the use of the camera 
has been concurrent with the expansion of illustrated 
journalism, and there is daily evidence of a growing skill 
on the part of the operators. Whereas but a very few 
months ago a single head or a small group of per- 
sons filled up the picture produced, now we have the 
whole interior of the court well presented, with judge, 
jury, counsel, witnesses and so on. 

** Deep in popular favor as photographs taken of trials 
have become, it is not difficult to indicate directions in 
which they may prove harmful. Apart from the imme- 
diate effect produced on a nervous witness who is being 
either sketched or photographed, there isthe obvious in- 
justice to a prisoner, who, during the progress of a trial 
from which he ultimately emerges an innocent person, 
finds himself permanently portrayed in an environment 
and asituation most injurious by association to his reputa- 
tion. An unscrupulous person might put such a photo- 
graph to improper use, even to the extent of extorting 
blackmail, for, standing by itself, and without ex- 
planatory evidence which would enable a just conclusion 
to be formed, the picture is capable of an adverse 
interpretation.” 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















MASTERPIECES OF ParinTING. By 
R. C. Witt. 194 pp. 100 full page illustrations in 
halftone. 8vo. Price, cloth, $4.00 net; postage 20 
cents. New York: John Lane Company, 1910. 

A worthy companion to ‘‘One Hundred Masterpieces 
of Sculpture,” reviewed in March PHoro-ERa, and one of 
the best books of its kind ever issued. Its evident aim 
is to acquaint persons intending to visit the great art- 
galleries of Europe with the character and history of 
their most treasured paintings. The volume begins with 
a survey of the history of painting, from the XIII 
Century to the present time. The development and 
influence of the various schools is set forth in a manner 
exceedingly clear, concise and entertaining. The major 
portion of the book is devoted to the illustrations, one 
hundred in number, from original photographs by the 
foremost art-publishers of Europe. In themselves, they 
are worth the price of the volume. The page opposite 
each picture contains a historical and analytical sketch 
of the same, enabling the student to comprehend its 
significance and beauty. 

The work will prove of great value also to the photo- 
grapher eager to study the highest examples of pictorial 
composition — arrangement and illumination of the 
human figure, management of drapery and other ac- 
cessories, and harmony of design. The author is an 
acknowledged authority in art-matters and has performed 
his task in a highly creditable manner. 


Lexicon Fir PHoroGRAPHIE UND REPRODUKTIONS- 
TECHNIK. Edited by Prof. G. H. Emmerich. Part II. 
472 pages, 1012 x 6% inches. Profusely illustrated 
with diagrams and halftone-engravings. Price, paper- 
covers, 5 Marks; parts I and II, 10 Marks; cloth, 
12.50 Marks. Vienna: A. Hartleben. 

Part I of this very valuable work was reviewed in 
July, 1910. Volume II is even more interesting and 
includes data and information from ‘“* Panoramic-appara- 
tus ” to ‘‘ Zweifarbendrucke ” (two-color printing). The 
plates preceding the text-matter are of exceeding inter- 
est, being devoted to diagrams of machinery for the 
production of photographie papers of all kinds, dry- 
plates and mechanical printing; microscopes of the best 
types; development of the instantaneous shutter; types 
of photographic lenses, from the early single-lens system 
to the latest perfected anastigmat; plates showing the 
use of the color-screen; photo-scientific instruments; 
sources of electric-illumination and lamps; instruments 
for producing and projecting kinematograph-pictures ; 
Roentgenology, and telephotography. 

The wealth of text-matter includes paragraphs ex- 
plaining the subjects illustrated by the plates already 
mentioned, and a host of other valuable subjects of inter- 
est to practitioners of the various phases of ordinary 
and scientific photography. Both volumes of this im- 
portant work should be easily accessible to everyone 
earnestly interested in photography, in whatever branch. 


OnE HunpDRED 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL To-pay. A historical ac- 
count from the earliest times with special reference to 
the enterprises of the French company and the United 
States, with a detailed description of the waterway as 
it will be ultimately constructed: together with a 
brief history of the country and the first comprehen- 
sive account of its physical features and natural re- 





With 53 illustrations 


sources. By Forbes Lindsay. 

from recent photographs and 5 maps. 8vo. 433 pp. 

$3.00. Boston: L. C. Page and Company, 1910. 

The Pages have, in this important work, produced 
another of the very readable volumes of which we have 
already reviewed several. Mr. Lindsay has treated his 
subject with authority and yet ina popular vein. Every- 
one who is desirous to inform himself adequately about 
this most momentous engineering undertaking of modern 
times, the Panama Canal, will find in these pages a 
clear, succinct account of the main features of the plan. 
Technical information is given only in the simplest way, 
thus making it easy of comprehension by the average 
reader. 

Part One deals with the history of the idea of a 
waterway through the American continent, reviews 
the Spanish trade across the Isthmus, the story of the 
Panama Railroad and the disastrous enterprise of the 
French under DeLesseps. Then the story enters on its 
final stage and tells with more detail the progress made 
by the United States. 

Part Two is perhaps more interesting from the roman- 
tic standpoint, for it gives in the language of one of the 
eye-witnesses the story of Morgan’s sack of Panama. 
The resources of the country, its ethnology, and its 
probable future are also described and discussed. 


THe PrincipLEs AND METHODS OF GEOMETRICAL 
Optics, particularly as applied to the theory of optical 
instruments. By James P. C. Southall, Professor of 
Physics in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 626 pp. 
Profusely illustrated with diagrams. $5.50 net. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1910. 

“Tt is safe to assert that this volume will at no very 
distant date be in the hands of every serious English- 
speaking student of geometrical optics. We know of no 
other work in the English language in which the attempt 
has been made to give a thorough and systematic account 
of the fundamental principles and methods of geometrical 
optics, so far as these are necessary for dealing with 
the problems of the optical workshop.” . . . ‘‘ The need 
of such a work in English has often been stated, and with 
sufficient emphasis; an Englishman may be pardoned for 
regretting that it now only reaches him from the other 
side of the Atlantic.” The book “is a thorough, logical, 
comprehensive account of the fundamental principles of 
geometrical optics and of the theory of optical instru- 
ments, written by one who not only has an exceptionally 
extensive knowledge of the work done by others, but has 
also an unusually complete grasp of his subject and of 
the essentials necessary to its clear presentment.” “‘ There 
can be no question that by the issue of the present vol- 
ume Prof. Southall has rendered a great service to Ameri- 
can and to English opticians.” — Nature, Feb. 16, 1911. 

‘This is a notable book which surpasses all others 
in the English language treating of the same subjects. 
The very great number of propositions in Geometrical 
Opties are presented clearly, in a carefully studied nota- 
tion, which is, except in a few cases where other con- 
siderations are of greater weight, consistent and lucid. 
The diagrams are sufficient in number and very clear, 
with the too rare quality of good taste in respect to all 
the details which determine the character of such illus- 
trations. Most excellent features of the book are its 
bibliography and historical notes, which are very com- 
plete. . . . These features make the volume invaluable 
to one who seeks a knowledge of what has been accom- 
plished in this field during the three centuries in which 
the problems of geometrical optics have been continu- 
ously increasing in importance.’ — American Journal of 
Science, March, 1911. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














Professional Photographers of Pennsylvania 


MARCH 7, 8 and 9 will go down in the history of the 
Professional Photographers’ Society of Pennsylvania as 
the dates of the most successful convention ever held by 
the organization. Those who attended enjoyed every 
minute of the many excellent features provided for their 
entertainment and instruction by President Rau and the 
Committee in charge, and all agreed that they merited 
high praise. It is seldom indeed that so varied a pro- 
gram is so well carried out. 

The convention opened on Tuesday, March 7 with the 
exhibition of prints. This included the contributions of 
the members and loan-collections of prints by William 
Crooke of Edinburgh, H. Walter Barnett of London and 
Frank V. Chambers’ private group of work by about 
twenty prominent German photographers. At ten, Pres- 
ident Rau called the meeting to order and introduced 
Professor Leslie W. Miller, President of the School of 
Industrial Art. He spoke of the early days of photo- 
graphy and pointed out that the earliest workers were 
ambitious to make the new process a means of art-ex- 
pression, an object which is being splendidly realized of 
late years. Mr. Miller condemned faking to obliterate 
detail or to falsify the tone-values of the picture, direct- 
ing the attention of the audience to the success of the 
exhibition-pictures, which had been won by straightfor- 
ward methods of lighting and handling to subordinate 
the unessential. Nature must be modified by art to 
produce on the beholder the effect intended to be pro- 
duced. This explains the inadequacy of color-photo- 
graphy, which presents colors exactly as they are, 
without regard to «esthetic ideas. Nevertheless, photo- 
graphy has a great future and will probably bring for- 
ward new and startling discoveries. Mr. Miller’s remarks 
were heartily applauded. Mr. Rau followed with the 
presidential address. He reported encouraging growth 
of the sections and great progress in the most important 
feature of the Society’s work, the getting together and 
learning to know each other within the sections. Phila- 
delphia, he said, had always held a prominent place in 
photography, and in the early days of the art was ahead 
of all other cities in America. He advised careful study 
of the pictures in the exhibition, for it is only by doing 
better work and keeping all promises that a man can 
command top prices. The present standing of some of 
the leading members of the craft is due to their artistic 
ability. In conclusion, he urged every member to join 
The Photographers’ Copyright League. The reports of 
the sections were then made, most of them showing 
that the members are taking a keener interest in their 
work because of the association with their fellow-crafts- 
men. Old prejudices are being forgotten and all are 
pulling together for the good of the profession. Amend- 
ments to the constitution were then passed and the re- 
ports of the committees made. Votes of thanks were 
tendered to all who aided to make the convention a suc- 
cess. The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Edwin H. Cooper; First Vice-President, Charles 
Fritsch ; Second Vice-President. E. W. Brown; Secre- 
tary, Louis Kubey; Treasurer, W. I. Goldman. It was 
voted to hold the next annual meeting in Philadelphia. 


Upon adjournment, Charles Fritsch criticized the mem- 
bers’ work in the exhibit. 

At 1.15 that afternoon the members met at Hotel 
Walton and proceeded to Lubin’s, where they were 
shown in detail the process of making motion-pictures. 
That evening there were two rival attractions — a dem- 
onstration of portraiture by electric light at Rau’s new 
studio, 238 South Camac Street, and the trade-exhibits 
and demonstrations. Both were largely attended. 

Wednesday opened with a business-meeting, which 
was followed by Juan C. Abel’s talk on “ Advertising,” 
already mentioned in these columns as having been 
given at the New York Convention. His hearers par- 
ticularly appreciated the lantern-slides which showed 
the bad and the good in actual advertising-copy. 
Thomas W. Barlow, Assistant District-Attorney of 
Philadelphia, gave an interesting address on ‘“ Uses of 
Photography by an Attorney-at-Law.” He detailed the 
history of noted criminal cases in which conviction was 
made possible only by the use of photographs. ‘“ In- 
surance Matters” were discussed by Charles A. Hexa- 
mer, Secretary Philadelphia Fire-Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. His suggestion that photographers should appoint 
a committee to meet the underwriters and arrange a 
more satisfactory basis for the insurance of studios was 
adopted. The afternoon session was held at Rau’s 
studio, where Will H. Towles of Washington and F. Mil- 
ton Somers of Cincinnati demonstrated posing, lighting, 
draping and developing. In the evening, H. Snowden 
Ward gave his famous lecture, ‘* The Marvels of Photo- 
graphy,” at Scottish Rite Auditorium. As each mem- 
ber who had paid his dues received a free admission, 
the audience was large. The technical points of the 
talk were keenly appreciated. 

The last day, Wednesday, was occupied, in the 
morning, with a business-meeting to clear up all un- 
finished matters, and with demonstrations by J. H. 
Garo of Boston in the afternoon. Garo’s mastery of 
posing, lighting, composing and draping under the sky- 
light drew great applause from the large audience 
which was in attendance. 

The entertainment and dinner at Hotel Majestic, clos- 
ing the convention, was very successful. Ryland W. 
Phillips presided and made a witty and felicitous toast- 
master. The many good things said by the speakers 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the superior gastro- 
nomic features. The motion-picture of the visitors by 
Lubin was shown on the screen, and the ladies of the 
Chester Mask and Wig Club gave a novel and original 
entertainment. All present agreed that the evening 
was a fitting close to Pennsylvania’s biggest and best 
convention. 


A Newark Exhibition 


As an evidence of its progressive spirit, during the 
month of April, the Newark Museum Association of 
Newark, N. J., held an exhibition comprising the photo- 
graphic works of Coburn, Seeley, Kiisebier, Clarence H. 
White and other familiar artists, as well as the work of 
the Photographic Departments of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 
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How to Increase Profits 


IF it were conclusively shown that the investment of, 
say, one hundred dollars in your business would bring 
back returns during a year amounting to several hun- 
dred good, hard dollars which can be banked away 
and make your year’s business shame all previous years, 
wouldn’t you give a few minutes of your time to consider 
that investment ? Now honest, wouldn’t you ? 

It has been proved time and again that a small sum 
of money invested in a visit to the National Convention 
of the year has been productive of such great returns 
that the investor has never ceased to become a perma- 
nent visitor to the National and has yearly shown in- 
creased profits in his business, profits made by the 
knowledge he has gained, the new ideas and styles he 
has seen, the contact with big, successful men in the 
same line of business. 

The National Convention for 1911 is planned along 
bigger and broader lines than ever before. A visit to it 
will be an education in itself, every day of your stay a 
red-letter day. It may easily be the turning-point of 
your career. 

St. Paul, Minn., is situated in one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of our country, and in summer-time is easily 
reached by rail, or by steamer over the Great Lakes. 
Merely looking at it as a necessary vacation, you'll en- 
joy the trip to St. Paul in July. 

Of course, you want to know what you will learn and 
who will teach you at the Convention. 

First and foremost, that wonderful photographer of 
international fame, Rudolf Duhrkoop, has been engaged 
to come to this country, expressly for the National Con- 
vention, and for three days he will show, in a studio 
improvised in the big lecture hall, just how he gets 
those beautiful effects we have all so admired. He will 
show us how he “approaches” his subjects, how he 
handles and poses them to get those full-of-action pic- 
tures for which he is so celebrated, and, as he knows the 
English language well, he will tell us how and why he 
does everything. 

Then there will be lectures of unusual instructive 
value, not the ordinary, meaningless flow of words we 
are all used to, but live, vital facts pertaining to your 
business as portrait-makers and business-men. 

The list is an unusually strong one and the full particu- 
lars will be given you a little later. 

The National Picture Exhibit is, of course, one of the 
big things of the year. Here the very latest ideas, 
lightings, posings, etc., are exemplified. Here is unend- 
ing material for study, and criticism and discussion. 
Here you can compare your pictures and your progress 
with the other man’s. 

The entertainments are in good hands. The photo- 
graphers of the Twin Cities have joined issues to look 
after that end, and they are the most hospitable fellows 
on earth. 

The Convention Hall itself is without question the 
finest that has yet been placed at the disposal of the As- 
sociation. There are no pillars or arches to obstruct the 
vision in the main or manufacturers’ hall, and it is larger 
than any place we have been in heretofore. The scheme 
of decoration will make the exhibit a splendid spectacle. 

Then, too, if you have the time to spare, you can join 
an excursion to the Yellowstone Park — Nature in her 
most marvelous form — which is being planned to start 
directly after the Convention and for the Association 
only. You will learn more of that later. 

Begin then now, ro-pay, THIS MINUTE, to plan and 
save and prepare for the National Convention at St. Paul. 


G. W. Harris, Pres. P. A. of A. 


New Customs Ruling Regarding Cameras 


WE are informed by the Collector of the Port of 
Boston that cameras are to be considered as personal 
effects in making up the sum of $100 free of duty which 
an American citizen is allowed to bring into this coun- 
try. We quote from the instructions issued under date 
of March 14: — ° 

“The following articles are free if under $100 in value 
and if necessary for comfort and convenience for the 
purposes of the journey and not for sale nor for other 
persons : 

“ Clothing. 

“Toilet articles, such as combs, brushes, soaps, cos- 
metics, shaving and manicure sets, ete. 

“ Personal adornments, jewelry, ete. 

** Similar personal effects, which may include cameras, 
canes, fishing tackle, glasses (field, opera, marine), golf 
sticks, guns, musical instruments, parasols, photographs, 
smokers’ articles, steamer rugs and shawls, toys, trunks, 
valises, ete. 

‘** Clothing and other personal effects taken out of the 
United States by the passenger if not increased in value 
or improved in condition while abroad. If increased in 
value or improved in condition, they are dutiable on the 
cost of the repairs. 

“The above lists of articles which are...... non- 
dutiable are stated for the assistance of passengers and 
are not exhaustive. All articles are dutiable unless spe- 
cifically exempted by law.” 

It should be noted that if a citizen desires to forego 
all other articles and bring in one camera valued at $100 
he may do so; or he may bring in two amounting to the 
same sum; or may make up the value with other arti- 
clesenumerated. Particular attention, however, is called 
to the fact that the importer must make affidavit that 
the camera or cameras are for his own personal use; 
and, should he subsequently sell one or more of them, 
he would be subject to heavy penalties under the law. 
Probably much difficulty would be encountered if the 
traveler attempted to import more than two instruments. 
Readers who are going abroad this summer are advised 
to study this information well before deciding to buy 
goods in Europe. 


The Women’s Federation 


THE officers of the Federation are sending out an 
appeal to all the women photographers to do their best 
to make this year’s convention a success. The president, 
Mary Carnell, writes as follows: 

“The success of last year’s work will not carry us 
through this year unless we create new interest. We 
must uphold the feeling of goodfellowship established. 
It is time to be making exhibition-pictures which will 
bring fame to the skilful exhibitor and to our Federa- 
tion. We ask you to affiliate with us and become a 
part of our organization. Each woman-photographer 
should firmly resolve to send to St. Paul next July the 
best three prints she has produced during the year as an 
encouragement to others, a credit to herself, and for the 
honor of her profession. a 


Be alive! 
The 1911 Wanamaker Exhibition 


In the list of prize-winners in the 1911 Wanamaker 


Exhibition we note the names of several of our well- 
known Pxoro-ErA contributors, such as William D. 
Brodhun, E. §. Field, Harry D. Williar, and H. Cro- 
well Pepper. In addition to the 1519 prints entered, 
there were also shown 57 prints by William Crooke, of 
Edinburgh, and 35 prints by several German photo- 
graphers, the latter lent by Frank V. Chambers. 
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Munich School of Photography 


THE editors of PHoro-ErA have been courteously in- 
vited to be present at the dedication of the new building 
of the ‘‘ Lehr- und Versuchsanstalt fiir Photographie, 
Chemigraphie, Lichtdruck und Graviire” at Munich, 
May 9, 1911. 

On May 8, at 8 P.M., a reception will be tendered to 
the guests at the rooms of the Arts and Crafts Society, 
Pfandhaus-strasse 7. 

The program for the exercises is as follows : 

Tuesday, May 9, 11 A.m., an address of welcome by 
Herr Franz Grainer, chairman of the * Siiddeutschen 
Photographen-Vereins E. V.” 

Address by the director, Professor Emmerich. 

Inspection of the entire premises. 

Dejeuner a la fourchette at 1 p.m. in true Munich style 
in the refreshment-room of the Arts and Crafts Society. 

3.30 p.m. Festival session of the ‘ Siiddeutschen 
Photographen-Vereins E. V.,” in the large Festival Hall 
of the Arts and Crafts Society. 

Address of chairman, Herr Franz Grainer. 

Announcement of bequests and endowments to the 
Institute. 

Announcement of bestowal of degrees and marks of 
distinction by the Society. 

Reports of Societies. 

8 pm. Banquet, 
dance. 


followed by entertainment and 


Providence Camera Club 


THE Twentieth Annual Exhibition of the Providence 
Camera Club took place March 20-27 at the new and 
commodious club-rooms at 55 Eddy Street. The catalog, 
which is large and elaborate, is a well-illustrated souvenir 
of the occasion. Two hundred and eighty prints by 38 ex- 
hibitors were shown, but, as no prizes were awarded, the 
illustrations in the catalog represent work which is pop- 
ular rather than pictorial. On the whole, an advance 
has been made over the work shown in previous seasons, 
and the gums, carbons, and platinums gave evidence of 
much technical ability on the part of many of the 
members. 


Jamestown Camera Club 


THe Annual Exhibition of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Camera Club will be held the week of May 8. En- 
tries closed April 24, and the number and quality of 
the pictures submitted point to a fine display. 


May Dates for the Eastman Professional School 


San Antonio, Texas : Pease 
El] Paso, Texas 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal._ 

Portland, Oregon See 


May 2-3-4 
May 9-10-11 
May 16-17-18 
May 23-24- 25 
_May 31—June 1- 


The Ladies’ Home Journal Competition 


WE are asked to call the attention of professional 
photographers particularly to the demand for photo- 
graphs of beautiful girls in the announcements in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal of March 1 and 15. Our readers 
may write direct to The Curtis Publishing Company for 
information: but PHoto-Era does not in any way 
guarantee the method of conducting the contest. 


Rupert Bridge 


WE note by the latest circular of The Postal Photo- 
graphic Club that Rupert Bridge has recently been 
elected to membership. Mr. Bridge is well known to 
our readers and had an honorable-mention print in the 
February issue. Another appears on p. 250. 


P. A. of A. ---Attention! 


WE are approaching ‘the’ time ( May 1y whei n dues in 
the Photographer's Association of America are payable. 
The Treasurer would suggest that old members be as 
prompt in remitting as possible, and those who antici- 
pate joining the National Association this year are re- 
quested to do so NOW. 

The membership-buttons for 1911 are ready for dis- 
tribution and they are entirely different in design from 
any used in previous years. With your membership- 
button and receipt will be mailed an “ identification- 
button.” This is of white celluloid, on which is a num- 
ber which corresponds with the number of your receipt. 
At the St. Paul Convention there will be distributed 
printed lists with name, address and number of every 
member whose dues are paid. Wear your membership- 
button and your “ identification-button ” in a conspicu- 
ous place, get a list at the box-office and no introduc- 
tions will be necessary. 

The Association Annual will be ready early this year — 
just as soon as program is complete. The Annual will 
be mailed only to those who pay dues (one copy for each 
membership). This publication is as attractive as last 
year’s number and costs the association $1.00 per copy 
and you will find it well worth the price. Pay dues early 
and have your copy mailed to you. 

The St. Paul Convention promises to be one of the 
best in the history of the Association and all should at- 
tend. Arrange to spend your vacation in the Twin 
Cities the last week in July, where you will find not only 
pleasure but profit awaiting you. Watch these columns 
for detailed program. 

Send to the Treasurer for application-blanks for mem- 
bership in the P. A. of A. and also for space for exhibit- 
ing pictures. Fill out the blanks, get busy and make 
three of the best pictures you can produce, send them to 
St. Paul, then come yourself and spend the week of 
July 24 with the hospitable people of the northwest and 
I am sure you will be glad it was suggested to you. 
There wili be special entertainments and instruction for 
the ladies, so bring them with you. They will enjoy it 
as much as you. 

If you are not a member of any affiliated state asso- 
ciation send $5.00 — $2.00 membership- fee and $3.00 
dues for 1911. If you are in good standing in any 
affiliated organization, send membership-card for 1911 
or your treasurer's receipt for 1911 dues and $2.00. 
Card or receipt will be returned with your membership- 
button. 

Below is a list of St. Paul hotels with rates granted 
photographers during Convention Week. It would be 
wise to make reservations early. If less expensive rooms 
than those listed are desired, a communication to B. C. 
Golling, Chairman Local Entertainment Committee, 
R¥an Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., will secure for you what 
you want. But remember, pay dues and take out mem- 
berships early! 

The Saint Paul (headquarters), European, $2.50 per 
day and up; Merchant's Hotel, European, $1.00 to $2.50 ; 
Hotel Jewel, European, $1.00 to $2.50; The Frederic, 
European, $1.00 to $2.50, $1.00 added for second person 
in room; Hotel Northern, European Plan, 50 cents to 
$1.50, American Plan, $1.50 and up; Hotel Foley, 
European Plan, 75 cents to $1.50, American, $2.00 to 
$2.50; Hotel Euclid, European, $3.50 to $12.00 per 
week; Hotel Magee (Stag Hotel), European, $1.00 to 
$2.00. 

Additional hotels at all rates will be found at Minne- 
apolis, 10 miles distant via trolley, 10-cent fare. 


L. A. Dozer, Treas., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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The 1911 Graflex Catalog 


‘ 





WE present above a reproduction of the cover of the 
Graflex catalog for 1911. It tells in a very significant 
manner that the Graflex is above all others and strictly 
up to the minute for all classes of difficult photography 
beyond the range of ordinary hand- or tripod-cameras. 
The popularity of the Graflex is so great that the ca- 
pacity of the factory has been doubled during the winter, 
and the makers expect to be able to fill all orders 
promptly this season. 

The illustrations, from Graflex negatives, show in a 
startling way the possibilities of the cameras in recording 
all sorts of incidents, prominent among them being a 
number of pictures of accidents to automobiles racing at 
high speed. Perhaps the most remarkable of these in- 
cidents is a depiction of a blow-out, the inner tube being 
shown in the air behind the machine. 

The cameras listed include the compact 1A Graflex, 
which makes a picture 214 x 414; the 3A, for the very 
popular postcard size film, 314 x 515; the Auto Graflex 
in three sizes for plates, film-packs and cartridge roll- 
holder ; the Revolving-Back Auto Graflex in two sizes; 
the 5 x 7 Press Graflex; the Stereo. Auto Graflex and 
the No. 0 Graphic, for miniature pictures 15g x 215. 
For the last mentioned there is an enlarging-camera 
with which perfectly sharp 6'5 x 8!5 bromide or gas- 
light prints may be made from negatives 4 x 5 or 
smaller. A more elaborate piece of special apparatus 
is the Naturalists’ Graflex, particularly designed for 
nature-study and accommodating lenses from 123, to 
26 inches focal-length. The Revolving-Back Cycle 
Graphic, the Stereoscopic Graphic and the Cirkut Pan- 


oramic Cameras and Outfits complete the list of cam- 
eras: but not that of the specialties made by the firm, 
for several very attractive high-class pieces of apparatus 
are shown. The Folmer and Schwing Division enjoys 
the reputation of making only the finest goods possible 
to produce, and examination of the catalog, which will 
be sent free to readers of PHoTo-Era, will prove that 
the high position of the firm is well merited. 


Two Good Things 

AmATEvRS who like the clean, brilliant prints charac- 
teristic of P. O. P. should not fail to try Seltona, the 
famous English paper for which J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, is American agent. The simplicity 
of the process, the ease with which one can judge the 
right depth tc carry printing, the certainty of obtaining 
a beautiful tone — all combine to render this paper 
one of the most fascinating and satisfactory on the 
market. If one uses the Barnet Super-Speed Ortho., for 
which Mr. Lewis is also agent, the hand-camera worker 
has a great advantage, as its speed is said by Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons to be conservatively rated at one-half in 
our tables. Each batch of plates is tested before being 
shipped, and the speed-numbers are guaranteed accurate. 
With a speed at least double that of the ordinary plates 
and films and its extraordinary color-sensitiveness, this 
plate puts a new power into the hands of the snapshooter 
and should make underexposures unknown. The worker 
should send for a copy of the little booklet, ‘“ Perfect 
Prints,” which is free to readers of PHoro-ERA. 


The Bildsicht Camera 

ScHuLzE AND BILLERBECK, the enterprising young 
optical firm of Goerlitz, Germany, is fortunate to have 
as American Agent the energetic firm of Ralph Harris 
and Company of Boston and New York. We had the 
pleasure recently to examine their novel direct-image 
camera, described in our Berlin Letter in July, 1910. 

The Bildsicht camera, as the name implies, allows 
the operator to see the image the full size of the picture 
up to the moment of exposure, yet it has no mirror. By 
a combination of entirely new devices a wonderfully 
light and compact instrument, taking plates 9 x 12 cm. 
(about 312 x 434 inches) and measuring about 242 x 614 x 
10 inches, has been evolved. The plate, in a thin 
metal holder, is inserted into a slot in the side of the 
camera and the sheath withdrawn, leaving the plate, held 
in a metal frame, in the focal plane. After the shutter 
has been wound, a further winding of the curtain-knob 
raises the plate into a light-proof chamber, and the 
operator, holding the camera level with his eyes, com- 
poses and focuses the picture on the ground-glass. 
Pressure of the release-button causes the plate to drop 
into the focal plane, the ground-glass being automatically 
withdrawn, and the shutter at once crosses the plate at 
high speed. The greatest point about this shutter is 
that it travels a distance equal to the width of the plate 
before beginning to expose it, hence giving an efficiency 
hitherto unheard-of in the case of such a shutter. 

The complete camera, fitted with an F/4.5 Ser. Va 
Euryplan lens, will sell for $115. 4x 5 and post-card 
sizes will soon be received by Messrs. Harris. They 
inform us that the Euryplan lenses are giving great 
satisfaction and are being adopted by newspaper-photo- 
graphers and others who demand speed and _ perfect 
definition in a photographic objective. 
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New Offices for Taylor-Hobson Co. 


Tue Taylor-Hobson Co. has removed from the seven- 
teenth floor to the fifteenth floor of the St. James Build- 
ing at Broadway and 26th Street, New York. The 
change to larger quarters was made necessary, we are 
informed, because the sale of Cooke anastigmat lenses 
this year is already far in advance of any previous year 
during the same period. The new Cooke-Telar lenses, 
moreover, have “ caught on” to such an extent that it is 
a difficult matter to obtain them fast enough from 
abroad. 

Backed Imperial Plates 


WE are advised that G. Gennert is now importing the 
Imperial Backed Plates in two emulsions, namely, the 
Imperial S. 8S. and the Non-Filter. This supplies Non- 
Halation Plates at the regular list-price, giving the 
same results as (if not better than) the double-coated 
plates. 

The new edition of the Imperial Handbook is expected 
by May 1. This book proved so popular last year that 
the demand far exceeded the edition. It treats con- 
cisely on the use of the Imperial Plates and also contains 
Developing-Formulze. We recommend camera-users to 
place their names early on file. so as to be sure of a 
copy, with G. Gemnert, 24-26 E. 13th St., New York 
City, or 16-20 State St., Chicago, I]. 


Wright’s Pocket Price-List 


From WriGut, of Racine, Wis., we have received a 
handy condensed price-list of everything needed by the 
photographer at prices materially lower than are usually 
charged. The particularly small prices charged for 
posteard-printing from the amateur’s negative, as per 
the advertisement in another column, should induce 
many workers to get out local view-cards for the summer 
trade. 


A Panoramic Camera 


ONE of the novelties of the season, and one which is 
expected to enjoy wide-spread popularity. is a panoramic 
camera making film-negatives 3! x 1142 inches; also, 
by moving two small levers, films of postcard size, 
3lo x5. As the camera is either firmly fixed upon a 
tripod or firmly held in the hand during exposure, with 
neither film nor lens moving, the apparatus is not, 
strictly speaking, a panoramic camera, but rather one of 
an extreme wide-angle type. The angle included in the 
picture is about 90 degrees. The great advantage of 
this camera is the avoidance of distortion. A row of 
buildings, even at close range, directly opposite the 
camera, is reproduced without apparent distortion. The 
same is true of a line of cars or a stretch of rails in 
the immediate foreground, extending entirely across the 
line of view, which usually are made to appear with a 
violent curve — of course entirely untrue to nature. As 
the cameras are made only in limited numbers and few 
are yet placed in the hands of dealers, we are not in a 
position, at this writing, to say much more about this 
photographic novelty. ; 


The Ives Tripak System 


READERS interested in color-photography may now 
obtain booklets describing Mr. Frederic E. Ives’s new 
system and giving prices of the apparatus necessary to 
carry out the process by sending a stamp to The Tripak 
Laboratories, 1001 Park Avenue, Guttenberg, N. J. 
The advance made by Mr. Ives is in securing three 
color-records in a single exposure on a pack of three 
plates in a special camera. 








H. W. Hall 
H. W. Hatt, of Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Eng- 


land, made a brief visit to Boston to see their American 
agent, Ralph Harris & Co., after having visited Mon- 
treal, where the firm’s Canadian agency is; sailing a 
few days afterward on the Mauretania. 


{Profit 
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The illustrated prospectus issued by the American 
Photographic Text-Book Company is just from the 
press and contains photo-engravings of fifty-two leading 
American photographers; reproductions of photographs 
that have brought from $10 to $500 each; numerous 
illustrations and sample pages from the “ Library,” 
together with detailed information regarding the great 
system of instruction embodied in these books, and sug- 
gestions on the money-making side, as well as the pleas- 
ure-deriving features of photography. 

Get a free copy by addressing a postal to-day to the 
American Photographic Text-Book Co., 352 Adams Ave., 
Seranton, Pa. 


The Spencer Soft-Focus Lens 


MopEeRN PHOTOGRAPHY is tending more and more to 
the production of broad effects, which can best be ob- 
tained by using a partly-corrected lens. The newest 
candidate for favor in this field is the Spencer Soft-Focus 
Lens, advertised in another column. It owes its origin 
mainly to William H. Kunz, the distinguished pictorial- 
ist who was formerly one of the leading spirits of the 
Buffalo Camera Club. Wishing a lens which would 
suppress overabundant detail and mass the shadows, 
Mr. Kunz approached the Spencer Lens Company of 
Buffalo, which firm worked out for him an objective 
which gives the desired results. It has been our priv- 
ilege to get acquainted with the work done with this 
instrument and we assure our readers that it is a revela- 
tion. At F/4.5 the image is extremely fuzzy, but it 
sharpens on stopping down until at F/16 it is reasonably 
detailed. For most subjects an aperture of about F/8 
gives a certain beautiful roundness and atmosphere en- 
tirely different from the quality obtainable with an 
anastigmat used out of focus. 
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Lumiére and Jougla Consolidate 


WE learn that the Lumiéres have absorbed the firm of 
Jougla and that the new company, with a capital of 
6,750,000 franes, will continue under the euphonious title 
of Union Photographique Industrielle, Etablissements Lu- 
miére et Jougla Réunis. 


George Murphy on the Coast 


Mr. GrorGe Murpny of New York spent the later 
part of February on the Pacific Coast. His trip was 
mostly for pleasure and much-needed rest, but he found 
time to do a good deal of business with the San Fran- 
cisco dealers in the many specialties handled by his firm. 


E, A. Taylor 


E. A. Taytor, for many years with Voigtliinder and 
Son’s Optical Co. at New York, whose business is now 
being continued by Burke & James of Chicago, IIl., is 
now identified with the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Taylor brings to his new position 
valuable experience with photographic lenses. 


Williams, Brown and Earle 


THE well-known firm of Williams, Brown and Earle 
has added to its staff of experts L. J. R. Holst, 
Mechanical Engineer and Scientific Expert, formerly of 
the C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., and Professor 
C. C. Balderston, late of the Normal School of West 
Chester, Pa. With these two high-class technicians 
added to its scientific department, Messrs. Williams, 
Brown and Earle are ina position better to fill all orders 
for scientific apparatus in the various fields of science 
and mechanical arts. 


The Seneca Hand-Book 


THE progressive spirit which has always characterized 
the Seneca Camera Mfg. Co. of Rochester, N. Y., can 
be appreciated by camera-users only by a careful perusal 
of the pages of the Seneca Hand-Book for 1911. The 
cover presents the Seneca Indian Maiden, as in the past 
few years. 

The 1911 Hand-Book contains 76 pages of matter 
valuable to everyone interested in photography. It is 
rightfully called a Text-Book-Catalog, for it gives a 





. 


comprehensive description of the newest and most im- 
proved photographic apparatus, furnishes helps for the 
amateur, and technical news for the professional. It ex- 
plains how to buy the right apparatus and how to use it 
to make photography pay. It is printed on an excellent 
quality of enameled paper so that all illustrations are 
given their full value. 

Every article illustrated is fully and comprehensively 
described. To give the reader an idea of how valuable 
the book is, we would say that it illustrates and de- 
scribes a complete line of cameras from the box-camera 
for the beginner to the very latest studio-equipment, 
complete outfits, lenses, shutters, plates, photo-papers, 
developing- and printing-outfits, and every accessory in 
the photographic line. Readers may have a copy sent 
to them free if they will but write to the Seneca Camera 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., and mention PHoro-Era. 


























PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 











Society or Title 


Seventh American Photographic Salon 


International Exhibit for Artistic 


Photography Oct. 1-15, 1911 
Hamburg 
International Industrial Exposition April to 
Turin, Italy Oct., 1911 
International Exhibit for Scientific and Until 


Artistic Photography 
tome 


June 1, 1911 


Entries Close Particulars of 


St. Louis Museum of Art 


Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der 
Amateur Photographie 
Hamburg 


Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Photo- 
graphy and Reproduction 
2 Martin Greif Str. 
Munich, Germany 
Kommittee Via Nazionale, 143E 
Rome, Italy 
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